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DISTANCE DIALING 


Wi:e Chief Sam Harper making a final 
test on circuits of Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Telephone Co. prior to the cut-over 
to operator distance dialing network. 
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Styled in distinguished gray to blend with modern office 
furniture. Equipment cabinet measures 6/4” high, 4/1” 
wide, 2’ deep. Takes only 1176 square inches of floor space! 
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BROOKS BROTHERS SANTA CLAUS. When a St. Louis 
department store announced recently that Santa could be reached 
there by telephone, hours 6 to 8, some 3,000 youngsters eagerly 
took receiver in hand and swamped the switchboard. The ava- 
lanche kept 43 store executives there half an hour overtime, man- 
ning the telephones, but they stuck around gamely to the end. 

These Santas in Brooks Brothers suits had rough going in some 
cases, reports the Post-Dispatch. One five-year-old wanted the 
treasurer and comptroller to name all of Santa’s reindeer, for in- 
stance. He couldn’t. 

Another wanted a real house but finally settled for a toy one 
when the budget director explained the difficulties of transporta- 
tion via chimney. 

A three-year-old who said his name was Jerky, wanted a pistol 
that fired genuine bullets so he could shoot holes in the wall. 
His mother wouldn’t mind a bit, he insisted. 

Exemplary behavior was reported by most, but one lad had lost 
two front teeth in a fight and wanted replacements. 

The lists were endless for dolls, dogs, wagons and games. And— 
“If the Davy Crockett craze is over, the kids sure don’t know it,” 
reported the executive vice president, mopping his brow. 


MORE THAN ONE WAY. The most recent example of the 
“cat-on-a-pole” problem was recounted amusingly in the Oregon 
Independent Association’s latest bulletin. Said the author: 

“Buttons, a Wenatchee, Wash., cat with ambition, climbed to 
the top of a 40-foot power pole. Three high-tension lines made 
his rescue a highly sporting event. 

“Snowballs were thrown at him. He declined to quit under fire. 

“A dish of liver and bacon was offered him. He didn’t care for 
the disgusting combination—who would? 

“Finally Lineman Charles Dickeson snared him in a lasso from 
the end of a 16-foot pole.” 
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NO MORE DEAD WAIT. Hopeful of eliminating all possibilities 
of “dead” telephones, the Onondaga County Coroner’s office in 
Syracuse, N. Y., is sporting a new number. 

Why the change? Morgue attendants say there have been times 
when deputy sheriffs from the nearby jail have had to run or 
saunter to the Morgue to deliver messages. Reason: the telephone 


had been “dead.” 
© 


ONE MAN'S OPINION. Sunday School Teacher: “Does anyone 
remember who St. Matthew was? ... Well, then does anyone know 
who St. Luke was? ... Surely one of you children can tell me 
who Peter was.” 


Small voice: “I fink he was a wabbit.” 
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he Story of Public Utility Regulation 


W hat it is, what it is for, how it works! Regulation is the first 
line of defense for the private enterprise utility business. 
Every telephone employe should know its full significance. 


Part Il 


EK HAVE SEEN that public util- 
ity regulation is simply a substi- 
tute for the 
supply and demand which regulate the 
non-utility 


tne need of 


normal forces of 


without 
intervention. 


average business 


government 


The neighborhood groceryman is free 
raise his prices as he pleases—but 
f he ever got too far out of line, he 
ould very soon find that he had no 
istomers. 
And it would be the same way with 
s service. If the neighborhood gyro- 
eryman became too independent or 


hoosey about serving his customers, 


they would soon go where their patron- 


ge would be more welcome. 


Free competition thus acts as a 
werful regulating force for non-util- 
ty business. And it was necessary to 


ind a substitute for this regulating 
force in such lines of business as tele- 


hone companies and other public util- 


tes where competition was just not 
ractical. 

Now, how does this regulation of 
ublic utilities, by a government com- 


first 
take up the question of fixing utility 
ates. The real job of the state com- 
Missions was to supervise and direct 
any 


nission, actually work? Let us 


necessary changes—up or down. 


A proceeding for such changes in a 


utility company’s rates can be started 


in several ways: 

(1) By a complaint of a dissatisfied 
customer or group of customers, filed 
with the state commission. 

(2) By the state commission on its 
own initiative. 

(3) By municipalities, either directly 
complaining to the commission, or ini- 
tially fixing local utility rates by city 
ordinance, subject to commission ap- 
proval. 


(4) By application filed by the pub- 
lic utility company itself, also subject 
to commission approval. 


Aside from such details the mechan- 


ics of commission control over public 
utility rates are based essentially upon 
two factors: State law and court in- 


terpretation of such law. 


Problem of Changing Values 


When the U. S. Supreme Court, back 
in 1898, held that utility rates must be 
fixed so as to yield a fair return on the 
value of the company’s investment in 


public service, it raised two further 
questions: (1) How should the value 
of this investment be measured? (2) 


How much of a return or profit should 
be considered a “fair return?” 

There several different ways of 
figuring out the value of a utility com- 
pany’s investment and the commissions 


are 
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Free 


‘ompetition acts as a powerful regulating force for non-utility business. 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


and had some trouble 


deciding on a proper method. 


the courts have 


This is especially true regarding the 
fixing of property value 
the 


or, as it is 


called in regulation, “rate base.” 














How much of a return or profit should 
be considered a fair return? 


First of all, the investment must be in 
property dedicated to the public serv- 
ice. Suppose a streetcar company owns 
and operates an amusement park along 
one of its car lines. Clearly it is not 
entitled to include its investment in the 
amusement park in its rate base for 
fixing the streetcar fares. A telephone 
company which has bought up land on 
the outskirts of a city, not needed (nor 
expected to be needed) for its tele- 
phone company operations, would like- 
wise have to exclude the value of that 
investment from its rate The 
rate base must be confined to property 
“used or useful” in the public service. 


base. 


A more puzzling problem than keep- 
ing non-utility property out of the rate 
base is the question of changing value 
of property as prices change with the 
years. Suppose a man bought a house 
in 1929 at a fair price of $10,000. The 
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chances are that he would not have 
been able to sell it for anywhere near 
that price several years later, when 
the depression in the United States 
brought a lowering of all prices. He 
might have been lucky to get $7,500 
for it around 1934. But if he held on 

















A puzzling problem is the question of 
changing value of property as prices 
change with the years. 


to that property, and kept it in good 
repair until the postwar high price era 
of 1950 or later, he might easily have 
sold it for $15,000 or more. 

This is a very simplified example of 
one of the problems which the state 
regulatory commissions ran into when 
they began to fix utility rates. Prices 
were moving down before World War 
I. Then they moved up sharply. Then, 
down again after the depression which 
came in 1930. Then up again during 
World War II and the postwar years, 
including the Korean outbreak when a 
really sharp inflation practically 
doubled prices within a decade. 




















Readers may recall when five cents 
would buy a ride on a streetcar or a 
glass of beer. 


Over the long-range, the experience 
of nearly all nations in all ages of his- 
tory has been that monetary prices 
tend to increase. In fact, ever since the 
Civil War, the over-all trend of prices 
in the United States has dipped only a 
few times. Generally speaking, they 
have tended to keep going up. Readers 
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may recall when five cents would buy 
a ride on a streetcar, a loaf of bread, 
a glass of beer and many other things. 
It is very unlikely that we will ever 
see that happen again. 

This inflationary trend has been much 
more dramatic in some other countries. 
In France, Germany, Italy, and China 
the purchasing value of money dropped 
to a tiny fraction of its former worth, 
or was even wiped out entirely. This 
steady rise in prices during a period 
of inflation naturally affects the cost 
of telephone plant construction and 
equipment. Therefore, it has a _ pro- 
found affect on the so-called “rate 
base’”—which is the value—stated in 
dollars—of the company’s property, as 
used by the regulatory commission for 
fixing rates. 

Some of the state commissions, in 
other states than Ohio, use what is 
called an “original cost” or “prudent 
investment” rate base. They add to the 
original cost of the utility property, 
certain amounts laid out by the utility 
company from time to time for addi- 
tional plant and improvements, after 
the original plant was put into service. 
They subtract dollar amounts for that 
part of the plant which has worn out, 
or become outmoded or retired from 
service entirely. 

Other state commissions follow what 
is known as the “present fair value” 
rule for determining the rate base. In 
other words, they try to make some 
allowance for the change in price levels 
which has occurred since the original 
plant was put into service. 

In Ohio this question is settled by 
state law. This law requires that the 
rate base be measured by what is called 
“reproduction cost new less deprecia- 
tion.” This term simply means that a 
building originally constructed in 1939 
would be valued (for purpose of the 
rate base) at what it would cost to 
erect that building at present day 
prices. 

This method also gives recognition 
to any savings or improvements in 
building methods, labor-saving devices, 
etc. It also reflects deductions for ac- 
tual or observable depreciation, obso- 
lescence, retirements, etc. Obviously 


no public utility company would ever 


want to “reproduce” any structures or 
equipment which have become out- 
moded or no longer useful. 


As a matter of fact, this controversy 
over which method to use in determin- 
ing the rate base has not had too 
much of a noticeable affect on the ac- 
tual public utility rates which result. 
Public utility rates in Ohio compare 
very favorably (from the rate-payers 
point of view) with rates of public 
utility companies in other states which 
use a different method. 





Incidentally, the U. S. Supr: me 
Court, in 1944, decided to wast: its 
hands of this whole argument, as fay 
as federal constitutional rights of »ap. 
ties are concerned. It ruled thai it 
would no longer try to tell the various 
state commissions which method to 
follow. It held, in effect, that any ‘ea. 
sonable method which resulted in rates 
allowing the public utility companies 
to get along well enough to keep the 
investor satisfied, would pass the test 



















of constitutionality. ~—_ 
The important thing to remembe) pt 
about the rate base, however, is that 
it is an indispensable basis for all com-§) 9) a) 
missions, in fixing utility rates. Some 0 ay 
such platform or reasonable starting f},.\. t 
point must be used. The commission suse 
cannot pluck a rate out of the air and§..4 ta: 
call it reasonable. — 
ates t 
hecks 
a and use 
5 ‘ 
this p 
) amount 
furthe: 
7 Al, mpal 
ng pe 
laxes, 
C) and ot 
6 ft speak— 
This 
AS taking: 
krating 
aan >» 7 —leavi 
A commission cannot pluck a rate out fF)": 
of the air. A rate base is indispensable. |s th 
mmis 
Sometimes the criticism is heard that pier | 
utility rates are based on watered fitllity 
stock or property values which do not fhivestn 
exist. Not only is this criticism based Ruch « 
on a wrong idea of how regulationfract 1 
works; it could not possibly be true atch a: 
all, under the law which governs the§ Tho 
duties of the regulatory commissions.f § jp, 
There is not a single commission inf q », 
the United States which would permitfompa, 
utility rates to be based upon artificial rofit 
or unchecked statement of value O!fhyesty 
investment, watered or otherwise. ary to 
How Rate Levels Are “sh 
Actually Fixed ‘pa 
The reader may be wondering whath,..» 
these two things we have been talking nultip] 
about—“rate base” and “rate of T€Betury 
turn”—have to do with the actual fix-it) 
ing of the utility rate. The answe!Bpicp 
involves some figuring. But it is CasY fhe yt; 
to work out for an imaginary ase. But 
Once the reader gets the general idea, ompar 
he could even read the rate decisions}, ¢ 
of the Ohio commission and under- operat 
stand how the commission decides such he ra 
cases. _ 
Suppose we have a telephone vilitYB yea) 
which is now charging rates yield ng 4 fouyiq 
TELEPHONY Decry 
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tal amount (gross revenue) of $300,- 
(0 a year. Suppose that the company 
fels that its rates are too low, be- 
ause its expenses, including payrolls 
ad taxes, have been increasing in re- 
mt years. It wants to its 
ates to subscribers. The commission 
hecks the value of the property used 
aid useful for public service. Suppose, 
nw, that the commission finds that 
this property value “rate base” 
amounts to 2 million dollars. Suppose, 
futher, that the commission finds the 
mpany’s operating expenses—includ- 
ng payrolls (wages salaries), 
taxes, rentals, equipment and supplies, 
ad other “housekeeping” costs, so to 
seak—amount to $200,000 a year. 

This means that the company is 
taking in $300,000 a year while its op- 
ating expenses are $200,006 a year 


increase 


or 


and 








ul 
le. 


iat 
not 


sed 
ion 


eA 


the 
ns. 
in 
mit 
jal 
0 


-leaving a return or profit of $100,000 
A year. 

Is this too much or little? The 
looks around to what 
nes of business and what other 
tility companies are earning on their 
vestments. 
ch of a 


too 


mmission see 


ner | 


It also checks to see how 
profit is 
investment in a 


necessary to at- 


act new business, 
hich as the telephone business. 

The commission decides, finally, that 
cent “rate of return” would 
¢a reasonable profit for a telephone 
ompany. It finds that this amount of 
fit would continue to attract 
lvestment capital, when it is neces- 
ary to replace or expand the telephone 
hmpany’s plant. 


Rh per 


new 


But 6 per cent return on what? Here 


le commission goes back to the “rate 
ase” which is 2 million dollars. It 
ultiplies the rate base by the rate of 
“Feturn (or 2 million dollars times 6 per 
‘it), The answer is $120,000 a year, 
‘hich is regarded as a fair profit for 
te utility company to earn. 
But we already have seen that the 
Mpan’’s present rates are yielding 
ly $10,000 a year, over and above 
‘perat ng expenses.” That means that 
he rates are yielding less than the 
‘mpan. needs to the extent of $20,000 
‘year. That being so, the commission 
fuld erease these rates so as to 
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What have “rate base”? and “rate of return” to do with the actual fixing of the 
utility rate? The answer requires some figuring. 


yield $20,000 more a year income after 
taxes. 

The same principle would work in 
the other direction if the utility earn- 
ings were found to produce an “exces- 
sive” return. If such a case arose, 
upon complaint of dissatisfied custom- 
ers, or cities, or upon the commission’s 
own initiative, the commission would 
the same principle for testing 
whether the utility company was get- 
ting too much too little “return” 
from its present level of rates. 


use 
or 


The foregoing imaginary case is, of 
course, very much simplified. The ac- 
tual details of important utility rate 
cases always contain 
which not 
round figures. 


complications 
do appear in such _ nice 

Before it even finds out the rate base 
figure, the commission has to check the 
company’s account books showing the 
property investment. It must also check 
out property which has been retired or 
worn out. It must check on 
whether or not the property items left 
in are useful in the public 


also 


used o1 
service. 

But the bare principles used for our 
simplified case, are the same as those 
used for practically every utility rate 
case before the state and federal com- 


missions. Sometimes 


the rates are 
found to be too low. Sometimes too 
high. 















































Sometimes the losing side takes an ap- 
peal to the courts—to test the fairness 
of the commission’s order. 


Sometimes the losing side takes an 
appeal to the courts—state or federal 
—to test the fairness of the commis- 
sion’s order. Sometimes the courts 
find fault with the commission’s order 
and send cases back with instructions 
about mistakes which the courts have 
found. 


Other Jobs for Commission 

We have seen that the main job of 
the regulatory commissions falls into 
two parts: (1) Services, and (2) rates. 
Under the first part, the commissions 
must decide how and where a utility 
company will be permitted to serve 
the public. Also it must decide whether 
the service is satisfactory and fairly 
open to all members of the public 
without discrimination. 

Under the second part of its main 
job—rates—the must de- 
cide how much the public has to pay 
for its utility service; and how much 
the company will be permitted to earn 
for its owners or investors. But there 
are other duties which are perhaps 
secondary to these two main jobs of 
the commissions. Yet, they are very 
important, and keep the commissions 
quite busy. The exact nature of these 
duties varies somewhat, from state to 
state, but here is a partial list: 





commissions 


(1) Regulation of a Utility Com- 
pany’s Security Issues. How much of 
its securities should it sell to investors? 
The purpose of this type of regulation 
is to keep the utility company’s credit 
rating strong—by seeing that its se- 
curities are well balanced and_ sup- 
ported by sound property values. 

(2) Regulation of Sales, Mergers, or 
Transfers of Utility Properties. The 
purpose of this type of regulation is to 
see that one utility does not pay too 
much nor too little if it buys out an- 
other utility’s property. It must also 
decide whether the public served by 
the utilities as well as its security 
holders, are protected in any transfer, 
merger, leasing, or other arrangement 
affecting operating utility properties. 

(3) Regulation of Safety Standards 
of Utility Operations. Some commis- 
sions have authority to supervise util- 
ity services from the standpoint of 
safety standards. This is to make sure 
that the public as well as the utility 
employes are protected from undue 
risks or hazards. 

(4) Regulation of Accounting and 
Depreciation. In order to be able to 
check at ail times the financial condi- 
tions of a utility company’s invest- 
ment, it is necessary that the commis- 
sion receive regular reports on the util- 
ity company’s bookkeeping. Most of 
the state and federal commissions have 
agreed on a uniform system of ac- 
counts. All regulated utilities must 
comply and keep their books accord- 
ingly. One very important part of this 
procedure is the so-called ‘“deprecia- 
tion accounting.” This records the 
estimated life span of utility property 
items which are worn out or destroyed, 
or which become out of date or other- 
wise useless for further public service. 
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The state commission requires all 
utility companies to file periodical re- 
ports of how much they have to pay 
out for so-called “operating expenses.” 
These include annual depreciation 
charges, just mentioned, and all kinds 
of taxes, salaries, wages, and pension 
funds, rentals, equipment and supplies 
—and all other expenditures needed to 
keep the business operating from day 
to day. 

The commissions usually do not have 
any direct control over the amount of 
wages and salaries paid to the utility 
company’s employes. Nevertheless, the 


company’s report on the amount re- 





















































A utility much more than any other 
business, must live in a goldfish bowl. 


quired to meet its payroll is an impor- 
tant factor for the commission to con- 
sider, when it is passing on the ques- 
tion of whether the utility’s rates are 
bringing in enough money. 

It is easy to see that a utility com- 
pany, much more than any other kind of 
business, must live in a “goldfish bowl” 
—so to speak—as far as having its 
income and outgo constantly subject to 
outside government inspection. 


Pitfalls of Regulation 


The question is often asked how the 
public utility companies themselves, 
feel about regulation. When we read 
in the newspapers about some public 
utility official complaining because he 
does not think the commission was 
liberal enough in fixing rates, or when 
we read about the public utility com- 
panies fighting the commissions’ orders 
in the courts—we might get the im- 
pression that the public utility com- 
panies are not very much in favor of 
commission regulation. But that is not 
true. 

Public utility companies generally 
look upon government regulation as a 
valuable institution. It fairly protects 
both the consumer and the owners of 
property, while at the same time main- 
taining the confidence of the public. 
This does not prevent individual util- 
ities from having differences of opin- 


1 


ion with the commission over such 
things as how much of a rate increase 
ought to be allowed. And it is not 
unusual for a utility company to take 
a commission rate order into court. 

Years ago, in the very beginning of 
commission regulations some _ utility 
companies may have had their doubts 
about whether regulation would work. 
We know now that it will, and does 
work very successfully. But like every 
other human institution, commission 
regulation of public utilities has its 
weakness and pitfalls, which need con- 
stant watching and correction. 

There is, for example, the tempta- 
tion of the commission to interfere with 
the details of management. Commis- 
sions are supposed to regulate only 
those phases of a public utility opera- 
tion which affect the public interest— 
for historical which have 
already seen. But the commissions are 
not supposed to substitute their judg- 
ment for that of commercial company 
management with respect to operating 
policies or other details which do not 
affect the public interest. 


reasons we 


To take an extreme but obvious ex- 
ample, suppose a telephone company 
decides, after testing durability and 
other qualities of various paints, that 














the 
dislike for 


Suppose one of the members of 
Commission had a _ violent 
green... 


all the company’s service trucks should 


be painted a uniform olive green. But 
suppose one of the members of the 
commission had a violent dislike for 
green. Suppose he persuaded his other 
two colleagues (on the’ three-man 
board) to join him in ordering the 


company to paint all the trucks orange. 
Clearly, the commission would be act- 
ing beyond its province; and the ap- 
pellate court would doubtless tell the 
commission so. 

Of course, no regulatory commission 
has ever attempted such a silly thing. 
But there are more debatable situa- 
tions in which the commission might 
be tempted to encroach. on the field of 
management. 








After all, a public utility comps ny’s 
management is experienced in 


oper- 
ating the system; and has first-land 
knowledge about its peculiarities and 


problems. The commissioners are nvces- 
sarily political appointees gen: 
without any special knowledge of util- 
ity operations. The management re- 
sponsible to the owners if it makes 


ally 


mis- 
takes. The commissioners are only re- 
sponsible to the governor who ap- 


pointed them. Hence the importance of 
keeping the authority of the conmis- 
sioners up on the broad umpiring level, 
and not letting it drift down into the 
details of management, where it is not 
qualified to act. The commission should 
be a safeguard or check against unwise 
or unjustified activity of management, 
but for 
ment. 


The danger, of is that by 
gradual, almost imperceptible penetra- 
tion an aggressive commission and its 
staff might find itself taking over the 
authority of management without the 
corresponding 


never a substitution manage- 


course, 


financial 
The political pressure to do the tem- 
porarily popular thing, for instance, 
might tempt the commission to disallow 
necessary operating expenses, influence 
the utility to go into more debt through 


responsibility. 


bond issues, discourage liberal expen- 
ditures for salaries, sales 
promotion, civic, charitable or business 
contributions, ete. 


Also the of the 
structure, which should originate with 


employes’ 


there is form rate 
management subject to commission re- 


After the 


cided how much the utility can earn, it 


view. commission has de- 
is surely best for the management t 
decide how 


made 


these shall _ be 
up from the 


customers, according to the size of the 


earnings 
various classes of 
exchanges and other rate classificatior 
details of which the commission could 
hardly be expected to have any first- 
hand or competent knowledge. 


Another danger to regulation, and 
to the public interest is that the com- 
mission might be tempted to deny 4 
public utility company the full amount 
of income which it really 
cause of the commmission’s hesitation 


needs, be- 


to approve rate increases. Suppose the 
commission allowed the company barel) 
enough to get along, making no allow- 
ance (or not enough allowance) fol 
that part of the investment in property 
actually being consumed in the public 
service. 

This sort of thing could -conce vably 
go on for quite awhile before the de 
terioration of the investment became 
apparent. But actually, the company 
would be living on its own capital. In 


the long run, such: a’ situation vould 
show up so clearly’ that the © tility 
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cempany would no longer attract new 
capital without paying an exorbitant 
price for it. And the old stockholders 
yould be financially damaged beyond 
repair. Such a result would be harm- 
ful to all concerned—owners, employes 
and most of all the subscribing public, 
yho are entitled to a sound and flour- 
shing public service. 


Government in the 
Utility Business 
As we have seen, utility regulation 
vas originally started to insure fair 
jay in the relations between public 
itility companies and their customers 











The old stockholder would be finan- 
cially damaged beyond repair. 

and investors. The government, 

through the commissions, stands in the 

le of an umpire. the 

government’s happens 

hen the itself decides to 


A change in 
role sometimes 
government 
go into the utility business. 

It is easy to see that the government 
uld not be at the same time an um- 
ire as to the fairness of its own deal- 
ngs with its own customers. That 
vould be something like an umpire 
trying to play on one of the teams. 

In the United States, government has 
ite generally stayed out of the tele- 
hone But and other 
public agencies, including the federal 


business. cities 
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umpire. 
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government have gone into other forms 
of utility business, particularly the 
electric power business. 

When the government—whether fed- 
eral, state, municipal, or other local 
forms of government—goes into the 
utility business, it is usually exempt 
from outside regulation. In other 
words, a city, owning its own electric 
utility system or street railway sys- 
tems, is not usually subject to the same 
rules and regulations as a private com- 
pany owning and operating a similar 
utility business. In most the 
regulatory commissions have no power 
to control the rates or services or other 
details of a city government operating 
its own utility business. 

Whether the government should go 
into the utility business in this manner 
is a question for the lawmakers—state 
or federal, as the case may be—to de- 
cide. But it is important to remember 
this difference 
paring government utility operations 
with private company utility opera- 
tions—privately owned companies have 
a regular full-time umpire to 
them while they work; 
utilities—as a general 


cases, 


whenever we are com- 


watch 
government 


rule—do not. 


There are other differences between 
a government in the utility business 
and a private company in a utility busi- 
These, should be 
bered in any comparison of 
forms of utility service. 


ness. also 


remem- 
the two 
One difference is 
utilities are 
subject to the payment of taxes by law, 
because they are part of the govern- 
ment. It 


most important 


taxes. Government not 


would be like taking money 
out of one pocket and putting it into 
another the pair of 
pants. Some of these government util- 


pocket in same 
ities do turn over various amounts to 
their government owners, as a sort of 
substitute for taxes. But none of them, 
for example, are subject to corporate 
income taxes which are collected by the 
federal government from all 
company utilities. 


private 


Again, government utilities pay no 


interest on funds used to build their 
plants. Such funds are provided to 
them by the taxpayers, sometimes 


along with other subsidies. 

There are other special advantages 
which government utilities enjoy at the 
expense of others. A government does 
not have to bargain collectively with 
a labor union of its employes unless it 
wants to. But a private utility com- 
pany is obliged by law to bargain with 
a properly organized representative of 
its employes. 

In case of an actual labor dispute, 
government utility employes do not 
have the right to strike against the 
government or to enforce a closed shop, 
or other union demands. 




















For government utilities to pay taxes 

would be “like taking money out of one 

pocket and putting it into another in 
the same pair of pants.” 


Every President of the United States 
since Woodrow Wilson has insisted that 
government employes (and this would 
be true whether they worked for gov- 
ernment utilities or otherwise) have no 
right to strike. So here is another ex- 
emption, from the usual business rules 
of the game, which a government util- 
ity has and whieh a private company 
utility has not. 


Success of American 
Utility Regulation 
Government operation of utilities is 
the exception rather than the rule in 
the United States. But in foreign coun- 
tries, government operation is the rule 
rather than the exception. In 
Russia, 


Soviet 
only the utilities but all 
other kinds of business are run by the 
government. Even in Great Britain, 
France, and other European countries 
the utilities are run by the government. 
Their service is often poor and they 
are operated unprofitably, according to 
American business standards. 

If the proof of the pudding is in the 

(Please 32) 


not 


turn to page 




















If the proof of the pudding is in the 
-ating, our American of free 
enterprise, subject to regulation, has 
proved more satisfactory than the for- 
eign systems of government ownership. 
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demonstration of the “Hydro- 
at the 


oe WRITER recently attended a 


starter” which was held 
General Motors training 
Washington, D. C. 


school near 


This device is supposed to overcome 
the difficulties usually experienced with 
the starting of diesel engines by the 
conventional methods. Several types of 
starting systems have been used on 
diesels, such as the electric starter, 
separate gasoline engines and the air 
starter. Although these methods have 
proved satisfactory in most cases, each 
has certain drawbacks. 


The Hydrostarter operates by a con- 
trol lever that opens a control to full 
flow, which permits gas under pressure 
in a device known as the accumulator, 
to force oil through the hydraulic start- 
ing motor. 


The is a_ thick-walled 
cylinder that is used for storing the 
pressure required to turn the starting 
motor. This device is factory pre- 
loaded with nitrogen gas, and then 
tightly sealed. This gas, when under 
pressure, acts upon a piston which in 
turn forces oil to the starting motor. 
This is a high capacity unit and when 
tested at room temperatures has given 
as many as 17 starts from one accumu- 
lator charge. 


accumulator 


When the engine starts, the accumu- 
lator is recharged quickly and automat- 
ically. Each Hydrostarter is equipped 
with a manual pump in addition to the 
motor driven one, for emergency charg- 
ing of the accumulator. 

The Hydrostarter combines rapid ac- 
celeration with extremely high torque, 
and cranking speeds are obtained 
within split seconds. If a diesel is in 
even fair running condition, the high 
cranking speed assures instant starting 
under all weather conditions. 


This device should prove a worth- 
while addition to a communication 
power installation when a diesel engine 
is used as a prime mover for emer- 
gency generators. 
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me Plant Man's Notebook 


BY RAY BLAIN, TECHNICAL EDITOR 


A letter from Curtis M. Ulman, of 
the Mankato (Minn.) Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., received recently states with 
reference to the ladder article in the 
Sept. 17 issue of TELEPHONY: 

“Since experience is the best teacher, 
I feel qualified to advise as to the im- 
proper way to work on a ladder. 
eral years ago while connecting a sub- 
scriber’s drop, I fell from a ladder and 
shattered my heel bone. Fortunately, 
things mended well and I have no after- 
effects.” 


Sev- 


Ladder accidents have been quite nu- 
merous in the past, and many of those 
injured have not been as fortunate as 
Mr. Ulman. 


A three-ounce amplifier which clips 
on any telephone receiver to aid the 
hard-of-hearing announced 


was re- 


cently. This pocket size amplifier is 
powered by two dry cells about the 
size af dimes and uses three tran- 
sistors. 


This device was designed to make 
the hard-of-hearing independent of 
permanently installed telephone ampli- 
fiers when travelling or away from 
home. It solves the problem of fum- 
bling with both a hearing aid and a 
telephone receiver at the same time, a 
practice which is inconvenient and 
often embarrassing. 

The amplifier, contained in a shatter- 
proof black plastic case less than 2%4 
inches in diameter, shuts off auto- 
matically when removed from the tele- 
phone receiver. 


Considerable thought in the engineer- 
ing world is now being directed toward 
the development of a device to make 
telephone conversations secret. Equip- 
ment is now available to provide this 
secrecy, but it is expensive, bulky and 
difficult to maintain. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
ideal arrangement would be to have a 


little black box connected to you 
phone so that a secret conversation 
could be had with any other telephon 
likewise equipped’ with a similar littk 


black box. 


This may not be as impossible as it 


iL 


tele- 


sounds and may be a reality before we 
expect it to Such a device would 
certainly end the evils of wire tapping 
forever. 


be. 


We have a report of a college pro- 
fessor who plans to make 
small pocket type voice recorder for in- 
structional purposes. This recorder wil 
be concealed in a pocket or inside th 
coat and connected to a small hearing 
aid type receiver that will be placed 
the wearer’s ear. From all appearances 
this man will be 
aid. While traveling on a train 
plane or waiting for a street car, |! 
will turn on the play-back of the 
corder and 

This 
instruction in 


use of 


wearing a_ hearing 


listen to his lesson. 
should ideal fe 

foreign languages a! 
other subjects of this nature. It will, 
furthermore, make good use of tim 
that would otherwise be lost and ofte 
boresome. 


device prove 


* 
While on a trip to Rochester, N. Y, 
recently we observed and examined 0u 
first automatic pin-setting machine 1! 
a bowling alley. This 
complicated though 
anism. 


is certainly } 
interesting mech: 
We know a telephone man who makes 
side money repairing juke boxes, an¢ 
perhaps these pin setting machines Wi! 
also provide spare time jobs for de 


serving and energetic telephone men. 
+ 

Members of a women’s club in Vi" 

ginia had an insight into te!ephon 


voices at a meeting recently when 4 
representative of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. was a gues 


Typical voices were heard from a ta} 
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eeorder and analyzed by club mem- 
jers to determine the type of person to 
xhom the voice belonged. Sketches of 
ich types as “Mrs. Dreary Voice” and 
‘Mr. Mumbles” illustrated the voices 
yard. Members were afforded the 
chance to record and hear playbacks of 
their own telephone voices. 

There is no doubt that meetings of 


this nature contribute much to im- 
yoved public relations of any tele- 


shone company. Some of the Independ- 
at operating companies might be able 
use this recorder idea to advantage. 


A friend of the writer has a loud- 
yeaking telephone equipped with an 
gitomatic push-button dialing arrange- 
nent installed in his office. We are in- 
that this makes an ideal ar- 
angement for a busy executive. When 
it@alling a number, he pushes the appro- 
vefriate button on the automatic dialer 
ldfind listens for his party to 
ig $n the loud-speaking telephone. 
aiting, he 
fice work. 
When the called party answers, he 
0-@icks up the handset and cuts off the 
a@ud speaker so that he may converse 
1privacy. This may be the height of 
wmething, but it does appear to have 
he@umerous advantages for the busy ex- 
ng@eutive who does a lot of telephoning. 


3 


formed 


answer 
While 
goes ahead with his usual 








We recently discussed the new and 
improved “Jeep-A-Trench” trenching 
machine with a factory representative. 
This new machine mounts on a Jeep 
aid has been equipped with hydraulic 
ntrols and drive. It will dig a trench 
AN’ Hfiiom 5 to 14 inches wide feet 


Vili, deep, 


and 6 


lt appears that this device will do a 


‘tel . . . 
“food job in many telephone exchanges. 
* 
y. Sear Roebuck & Co. now sells a 


wm Junior lineman’s belt with safety strap 
, ing’ 2 children’s toy. It comes equipped 
oe wth pliers, screw driver, hammer and 
oi RF roll of friction tape. 

The belt is adjustable to fit waist 
ake “S from 22 to 30 inches. Spurs are 
anit listed, but it is probably better that 
wills belt be used by non-climbing junior 
lineme) 


n. e 


The vriter’s home town, Falls 
lurch Va., is located near the Civil 
Nar battlefield of Manassas. Several 
ifthe ‘ocal boys make use of a mine 
“ecto: in their spare time to locate 








Vir- 


























ae. ‘ ; ; 
we Vil War relics which they dig up and 
a." home. These consist principally 
f mus! 


‘ts, cannon balls, and shells of 
-ypes. 
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the 
most expedient method of furnishing 


Q. Please furnish advice as to 
time-of-day service to the subscribers 
on an automatic telephone system. 

A. In our opinion, the only satis- 
factory method of furnishing this serv- 
ice is by the installation of a properly 
designed time announcer system. 

This equipment can be furnished at 
a nominal cost and will prove a good 
investment to most Independent oper- 
ating companies. 


Q. We have a job on which it will 
be necessary to extend 15 pairs for a 
distance of about 6 miles into the coun- 
Do 
use 16-pair rural distribution cable for 
this job? Also, do you think that load 
coils will be necessary? 


try. you consider it desirable to 


A. Rural distribution cable is pres- 
ently being used in large quantities 
and from all reports it is giving excel- 
lent service. If your pole line is ade- 
quate, we can see no reason why you 
cannot use this type cable on your job 
satisfactorily. 

The attenuation of rural distribution 
cable is about 1.65 db per mile. If your 
connecting circuits are not extra long, 
you should not experience any trans- 
mission difficulties. 


Load coils should not be 


on your 6-mile run. 


necessary 


Q. Will the grounding method used 
for a protected terminal on plastic cable 
be any different from the same type 
terminal installed on 
cable? 

A. A protected terminal should al- 
ways be connected to the best ground 
possible whether it is on plastic or lead- 
covered cable. The lower the resistance 
of the ground the better. A water pipe 
ground is generally considered the best, 
but, unfortunately, this type is seldom 
available for use in the grounding of 
a terminal. 


lead-covered 


The generally accepted practice is to 
make use of a driven ground rod. This 


AY BLAIN, TECHNICAL EDITOR 


rod should be of sufficient length to 
reach moist earth that remains moist 
the year around. 

Frequently, protected terminals are 
grounded by connecting them to the 
messenger strand by the use of a clamp. 
This practice is satisfactory if the 
messenger is properly grounded. 

However, if the guys are the only 
ground on the messenger, the resistance 
may be high if the strand is not bonded 
to the anchor rods. The guy thimble in 
the anchor rod eye generally makes a 
high resistance connection. 

In general, the best practice is to 
drive one or more ground rods so that 
a low resistance ground connection is 
assured for the protected terminal. 


Q. We 


dark on cloudy days, so much so that 


find cable tents extremely 


splicers cannot perform their work 


properly. What type of light is avail- 
able that can be safely used in a cable 
tent? 

A. Several types of battery-operated 
lights are available for this purpose. 

However, it is suggested that you 
consider the use of translucent bakelite 
krene. These tents provide full day- 
light transmission and enough light for 
splicing under ordinary conditions. They 
are also impervious to rot, mildew, etc. 


Q. Would you please tell us whether 
the use of a subscriber’s station pro- 
tector without fuses will prove satis- 
factory for use in a common battery 


exchange? 


A. The use of an approved type 
fuseless protector is permitted as an 
interim arrangement by the National 
Electrical Code. This type of pro- 
tector may be used in locations where 
insulated conductors are employed to 
carry a line to a building from a cable 
having a grounded metal sheath. 

Protectors used for this service must 
carry the approval of the Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc. 
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NE OF THE most important con- 

siderations about the recent de- 

cision of the Indiana Supreme 
Court in the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. Case is whether or not it involves 
judicial rate-making. (See other pages 
of this issue for article on this case.) 
This writer has examined the decision 
carefully and has arrived at the con- 
sidered judgment that the court was 
not engaging in judicial rate-making— 
meaning by that a substitute of the 
court’s opinion for the commission’s 
opinion in fixing actual rate charges. 

What happened here is simply a 
case of confiscation which the Indiana 
Public Service Commission failed to 
face up to—in the view of the lower 
state court (Marion County Circuit 
Court) and the Indiana Supreme Court. 
When that condition arises, the courts 
obviously must use their own injunc- 
tive powers to prevent a continuation 
of confiscation, which is obnoxious to 
the constitutional rights of the parties 
involved. 

Indiana is not the only state where 
this situation has occurred. A very 
recent counterpart might be found in 
Alabama, where the state commission 
deliberately refused to follow the prec- 
edent (as to the allowable rate of re- 
turn) ordained by the Alabama Su- 
preme Court in a previous decision 
involving the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Therefore, the lower 
state court in Alabama (Montgomery 
County) would appear to have no al- 
ternative except to set aside the Ala- 
bama commission’s opinion and follow 
the guiding precedent laid down by the 
highest court of the state. 


Facts in the Indiana Bell Case 

It is necessary to go back to the 
chronology in the Indiana Bell case 
to see just how wide an area of differ- 
ence developed between the courts and 
the commission over rates. and earn- 
ings necessary for the telephone com- 
pany to avoid having its property con- 
fiscated by regulatory action. The net 


and latest result, of course, has been 
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BY FRANCIS X. WELCH, 


Courts’ 


missions in Bell companies’ 


Samy CAPITAL 


WASHINGTON EDITOR 


decisions in overruling Indiana and Alabama com- 


rate increase cases reviewed. 


Discusses advantages and disadvantages of judicial rate- 


making from standpoint of utilities. 


the approval by the Indiana Supreme 
Court of a general rate increase for 
Indiana Bell, in the amount of 7 mil- 
lion dollars in annual gross revenues. 

The trouble started, however, way 
back in the middle of 1951 when the 
company asked for a rate increase in 
excess of 7 million dollars, and the 
commission cut this to a tenth, allow- 
ing an annual increase of only $730,- 
000. On the first appeal to the Marion 
County Court, the commission’s order 
was set aside and enjoined and the 
company was granted an increase (by 
the court) of 5.4 million dollars. 

Shortly thereafter the company 
sought supplementary rate relief to 
the extent of a requested total increase 
of more than 10 million dollars—al- 
legedly needed to produce a 6 per cent 
return on current property values. In 
this supplemental proceeding (Jan. 30, 
1952), the lower court granted an addi- 
tional annual increase of $1,561,000, 
making an over-all total increase (com- 
pared with rates in effect at the time 
the case started) of $6,961,000. 


On the first appeal to the Indiana 
Supreme Court (from this original 
Marion County Court ruling) the In- 
diana commission won an important 
point. The highest state court held 
(June 5, 1953) that the lower court 
had no authority to grant a permanent 
injunction against the commission’s 
rate making, although it did allow the 
rates, as increased by the lower court, 
to remain in effect pending establish- 
ment of “proper” rates by the Indiana 
commission. 

This brings us up to 1953, when the 
state commission—following a second 
look at the case—allowed a total rate 
increase of a little more than 4 million 
dollars. (Quite a. difference from the 


approximately 7 million dollar rate ir 
crease previously allowed by the Mar- 
ion County Court.) Again the case was 
appealed to the Marion County Court 
and again the court set aside the com 
mission’s rates; again the commission 
appealed to the 
Court. 


Indiana Supreme 
That brings us nearly up to date. h 
its most recent decision the Indiana 
Supreme Court has upheld the 7 mil. 
lion dollar rate increase and otherwis¢ 
generally approved the rulings of th 
lower court of Marion county. 


The opinion by Indiana’s Chief Jus- 
tice Bobbitt also made the following 
holding of interest: (1) the rate 
return must be applied to the fai 
value of the company’s property, used 
and useful; (2) it was held to be a! 
bitrary and unlawful for the Indiana 
commission to impute a higher debt 
level than actually exists to the In¢:- 
ana Bell Telephone Co. in computing 
allowable income tax expense; (3) the 
ability of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to attract capital was 
held not to be evidence of the ability 
of the Indiana Bell to attract capital, 
so that the subsidiary is entitled to 1! 
own fair rate of return regardless of 
payments to the parent; (4) while al 
appellate court cannot weigh vidence 
and substitute its judgment for that 0 
the commission, it may—where Col 
fiscation is alleged—review the isst 
both as to law and facts. 


This might seem offhand as if bot! 
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the higher and lower courts re én 


gaging in judicial rate-making. A S¢!” 
arate opinion by one of the s<uprel 
court’s associate justices, Jude Em 
mert, was even stronger in cr ticizilé 
what he called the commission’ “dist . 
gard or overruling of the tria’ cout} 
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in-G out the commission. 


yecial finding of facts and conclusions 
of law.” 

In commenting on the decision, mem- 
yers of the Indiana Public Service Com- 
nission have informally predicted that 
t would lead to an increase in the 
wmber of appeals to courts by utilities 
yhich fail to win rate hikes from the 
ommission. One commissioner, who 
asked not to be identified, asserted that 
“t looks like the courts are going to 
fx utility rates in Indiana from now 


But, actually, what the court has 
ne here is to insist that the commis- 
the mark in following the 
gal standards laid down by the ap- 
yllate courts. Ordinarily it is not 
the job of the courts to fix rates in the 
frst instance. That is the job of 
the regulatory commission. And where 
the commission has fallen down on that 
b, through some error of law or mis- 
take of fact, the appellate court usually 
down a decision straightening 
But, it is also the 


gon toe 


hands 


al-Zisual procedure to send the case back 


vas@to the 


commission to follow the new 


utgrles or principles iaid down by the 
M-§eurts, but not to fix the actual rates 


mits own responsibility. 

That is what the Indiana Supreme 
Court did after the first series of ap- 
Infipeals in this case. And what hap- 
nagpened? The Indiana commission de- 


nil-Bcined to follow the rules, or at least 
risethe lower court and the highest state 


thei court thought so. 





And, if the commis- 
sion will not follow court instructions, 


‘ys What alternative is there except for the 


court to do the job itself? This is not 
ofg udicial rate-making in the usual sense 


Fait of that term. 


ised Here 


is what Chief Justice Bobbitt 


ar-@said about this: 


lebtf¥’ “The power of the courts in actions 


such as this now before us may be sum- 
marized as follows: Courts do not have 
the power to revise or change a sched- 
ule of rates imposed by the public serv- 











> bce commission; they do not determine 










whether one rate is preferable to an- 
poher, nor do they perform mere minis- 
"Bterial duties. 

“However, they do possess the power 
and have the duty to inquire whether a 
fBschedule of rates prescribed by the 

mmission is unlawful, insufficient or 


~ oem able and such as result in a 
d Scation of property, and, if so 
it olfffound, to restrain its enforcement.” 
con 
ssf At another place in the opinion, 
Judge sobbitt (citing a previous In- 
both o— ‘ell decision) said that while 
a Ne court “does not have ‘the power 
se" © appiove a schedule of rates upon 
ern age nt injunction’; it does, how- 
Em co lave the power and duty to 
‘zing 2 | ermanently the enforcement of 
jisre 4 sched. .le of rates which it has found 
ort’ be ex ifiscatory.” 
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Furthermore, Chief Justice Bobbitt 
found that the Marion county court 
was correct in its decision that the com- 
mission had tried to perpetuate a con- 
fiscatory rate. Judge Bobbitt said about 
the lower court’s resulting duty in this 
case that— 


“When the circuit court found the 
schedule of rates fixed by the commis- 
sion in its Aug. 6, 1953, order would 
produce a return less than that which 
the court had, after proper considera- 
tion, found to be necessary to avoid 
confiscation, it had the power, in the 
exercise of its duty to prevent the un- 
lawful taking of property, to enjoin 
permanently the setting and enforce- 
ment of such rates.” 


The Alabama Case 

In the Alabama case, which has not 
yet reached the Alabama Supreme 
Court, the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. appealed the Alabama 
commission’s order of Apr. 21, 1954, 
denying in full an application for a 
rate increase of 4.7 million dollars, 
filed on Jan. 20, 1954. On Nov. 16, 
1955, the Montgomery County Circuit 
Court handed down an opinion setting 
aside the commission’s order and mak- 
ing the rates applied for by the tele- 
phone company, now being collected 
under bond, the legal rates until such 
time as the commission takes further 
action. 

The court, reversing the commission 
on all major issues, found that a re- 
turn of at least 6.67 per cent on rea- 
sonable value was necessary to avoid 
confiscation. The company’s reproduc- 
tion cost new less observed depreciation 
rate base was found to be a reasonable 
value. The case was remanded to the 
commission with instructions to fix 
rates in accordance with the principles 
set forth in the opinion of the court. 

At this writing it is not known 
whether the Alabama commission in- 
tends to follow the clear instruction of 
the Montgomery county court or take 
a further appeal to the Alabama Su- 
preme Court—probably the latter. But 
the lower Alabama court decision, by 
Judge Jones, is very clear in its opinion 
that the commission had failed to al- 
low a sufficient return to avoid con- 
fiscation in the commission’s order, re- 
fusing to grant the company any rate 
relief whatever. It said: 


“It follows that the commission’s 
finding that ‘5.97 per cent on the com- 
pany’s Alabama intrastate net average 
investment, as adjusted... (is) a fair 
rate of return’ is contrary to the sub- 
stantial weight of the evidence and il- 
legal and erroneous and if imposed on 
the company would result in the confis- 
cation of its properties in violation of 
the Constitution of Alabama and the 
Constitution of the United States. 


“The evidence showing, and this 


court finding therefrom, that the min- 
imum rate of return required in order 
to avoid confiscation is 6.667 per cent, 
there remains the single question of 
whether the old rates which the com- 
mission ordered the company to charge 
in the future will provide such a re- 
turn.” 


The effect of the Montgomery County 
Circuit Court opinion is to return the 
case, in which the company originally 
asked for an increase of 4.7 million 
dollars, to the commission to work out 
a rate increase in accordance with the 
principles announced by the court. 

The Montgomery county court inci- 
dentally also made the following rul- 
ings of interest: 


(1) That under Alabama law a util- 
ity is entitled to earn a fair return 
on the value of the property giving due 
weight and recognition to reproduction 
cost. The opinion by Judge Jones con- 
tained an interesting analysis of the 
trend of judicial decisions in the United 
States since Smythe v Ames in 1898 
up to and after the Hope decision in 
1944, 

(2) That the commission erred in 
eliminating plant under construction 
and materials and supplies from the 
rate base. 

(3) That the commission erred in de- 
ducting from the rate base and ex- 
penses in “excess profits” of Western 
Electric Co., where the court found 
Western Electric’s prices reasonable 
and substantially less than might be 
otherwise obtained. 

(4) That the commission erred in in- 
cluding directory advertising revenues 
without offsetting directory advertising 
expenses. 

(5) That the commission erred in 
substituting its judgment for that of 
the management by imputing a hypo- 
thetical 45 per cent debt to the com- 
pany’s capital structure (in order to 
justify a lower rate of return), whereas 
the company’s actual debt ratio was 
334% per cent. 

(6) As to cost of capital, the min- 
imum allowable estimate for Southern 
Bell was fixed at 6.667 per cent—where 
the commission’s own witness estimated 
equity capital cost at 8.5 per cent and 
debt capital cost (assuming the actual 
one-third debt ratio) at 3 per cent. 


What Is Wrong with 
Judicial Rate-Making? 


In the light of these two decisions, 
telephone company people and other 
utility management people might get 
the idea that judicial rate-making 
might not be so bad—even if it was 
not actually practiced in these two 
cases. But that might turn out to be 
a very short-sighted view. The risks 
and hazards of substituting the court 
for the commission in fixing utility 
rates are very great indeed. 

Admittedly we might encounter here 
and there a regulatory commission 
which might—for some reason or other 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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REA Makes Eight Telephone Loans Amounting to $2,092,000 


Eight loans for a total amount of $2,092,000 were 
made by the REA the week of Dec. 4 for the improve- 
ment and extension of telephone service in rural areas 
of Kansas, Minnesota, Alabama, 
Ohio and Tennessee. Details of the new loans announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture follow: 


Louisiana, Missouri. 


Gorham (Kan.) Telephone Co. on Dec. 5 was extended 
a loan of $267,000, first loan, to improve and extend 
rural telephone service in Ellis and Russell counties. The 
new borrower, a commercial corporation, is now serving 
618 subscribers through its Gorham, Pfeifer and Vic- 
toria exchanges. The REA loan funds will be used only 
in the Pfeifer and the Victoria exchange areas where 
396 rural families are receiving magneto service over 
119 miles of line. 

The company plans a new automatic central office at 
Victoria to serve both areas. Of the existing 119 miles 
of line, 76 will be rebuilt, 14 retained and 30 miles re- 
tired. In addition, 76 miles of new line will be added in 
these two exchange areas. These changes will enable the 
borrower to improve service for the existing subscribers 
and to offer initial service to 162 farm families and other 
rural residents in and around the two communities. 

The Gorham exchange 
service to 222 subscribers 
in that area. 


is now providing modern dial 
and no loan funds are needed 


George W. Murphy is president of the Gorham com- 
pany. 


Home Telephone Co., Inc., Galva, Kan., on Dec. 5 
also was allocated $288,000, first loan, to improve and 
extend rural telephone service in Ellsworth, McPherson 
and Rice counties. The new borrower, a commercial cor- 
poration, plans to convert the existing magneto system, 
serving 558 subscribers, to automatic operation, and add 


facilities to serve 64 additional subscribers. 


New buildings for combined commercial and auto- 
at both Galva and 
Geneseo, the two non-contiguous exchange areas of the 
system. Main headquarters will be located at Galva. Of 
the existing line, 101 miles will be extensively rebuilt and 
used in the expanded system, and 28 miles retired. 
addition, about 55 miles of new line will be added. 


matic central offices are planned 


In 


Wayne Baldwin is president of the Home Telephone Co. 


Fillmore County Telephone Cooperative, Houston, 
Minn., on Dec. 5 also was extended a loan of $479,000. 
third loan. With these loan funds, the borrower proposes 
to bring modern telephone service to 1,452 rural sub- 
scribers in Fillmore, Houston and Winona counties, in- 
cluding 706 now without telephones. 


As a nucleus for the new service, the borrower plans 
to acquire the following telephone properties adjacent to 
the present service area: LaCrescent Telephone Co., Da- 
kota Mutual Telephone Co. and the Brownsville Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. These companies are now fur- 
nishing magneto and common battery service to 746 
subscribers over 73 miles of line. 


The Fillmore County borrower proposes to construct 
new automatic central offices at Brownsville, Dakota and 
LaCrescent, and establish a new automatic office at 
Granger, to serve this portion of the extended system. 


subscribers. Commercial office facilities will also be 
housed in the Collinston building. 

Ben W. Hopgood is president and manager of the 
Northeast Louisiana Telephone Co. 

The Inter-County Telephone Co., Gallatin, Mo., on 


In addition, 101 miles of new line will be constructed 
and 71 miles of the existing line rebuilt. 


The three REA loans, totaling $1,495,000, will make 
it possible for the borrower to provide dial service jo 
3,579 rural subscribers in Fillmore, Houston, Mower and 
Winona counties. 
716 miles of line. 


The completed system will consist of 


J. H. Lewis is president and George Werner is manager 
of the Fillmore County cooperative. 


Arab (Ala.) Telephone Co., on Dec. 6 was extended a 
loan of $263,000, second loan. Since the first loan for 
$262,000 was made by REA on Apr. 1, 1955, subscriber 
sign-up for the new dial service has far exceeded earlier 
expectations. On area 
study, this loan will enable the company to provide fa- 
cilities to serve 1,550 subscribers instead of the 843 con- 
sidered in the initial loan. 


the basis of a revised coverage 


The borrower plans to construct 48 additional miles of 
line with the new funds. This will serve 707 additional 
new subscribers in the company’s service area. The com- 
pleted system will have 227 miles of line in Blount, Cull- 
man, Marshall and Morgan counties, as well as a new 
commercial office and automatic central office building 
in Arab. 


L. D. McDonald is president of the Arab company. 


Northeast Louisiana Telephone Co., Collinston, on Dec. 
8 was extended a loan of $170,000, first loan. 
borrower, a commercial company, plans to convert its 
system to dial operation and add facilities to serve 273 


The new 


rural families now without telephones. The company 
operates in two non-contiguous areas in Morehouse 
Parish. About 90 miles of new line will be constructed, 


23 miles of the existing line rebuilt and 15 miles re- 
tained in the expanded system. New automatic 
buildings will be constructed at Bonita and Collinston to 
replace the present magneto equipment which serves 182 


office 


Dec. 9 was allocated $265,000, second loan. 


The borrower, a commercial company, proposes to use 
these loan funds to acquire facilities to the Grant City 
Telephone Co., and to rehabilitate both the inside and 
outside plant as a non-contiguous addition to its opera- 
tion in northwestern Missouri. 

The proposed acquisition consists of a magneto central 
office and 13 miles of line serving 440 subscribers in 
Worth County. Switching service is provided for an ad- 
ditional 243 farm families who are expected to retire 
their own lines and become regular subscribers of the 
Inter-County company’s new service when it is available. 

REA financing will permit construction of a new auto- 
matic central office building at Grant City and 128 miles 
of new line, and rebuilding of 12 miles of line now in 
use. This will provide modern dial service for the ©33 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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rue Operator's Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN — TRAFFIC EDITOR 


7 HAVE HEARD about heating 
water and homes from the sun’s 
rays, and now the sun is being 

ised to furnish a rural telephone line 

vith power. Energy from the sun was 

for the first Oct. 4, 

1955, at Americus, Ga., through a solar 

battery to furnish a rural 

ne with power. 


time on 


telephone 


George L. Mathews, a farmer, placed 
the first call using electricity supplied 
by a solar battery put into use by the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 

Bell engineers switched solar power 
the 
miles 


nto the rural telephone system in 


mmunity of Americus, 135 


south of Atlanta. 

Mathews’ call on an eight-party line 
vas the first in a test to determine the 
recise efficiency and value of the sola 
battery. 


The battery converts the sun’s energy 


nto electricity and stores excess cur- 
ent, not needed for immediate use, in 
1 storage battery. 

The solar battery was invented by a 


three-member team at the Bell Tele- 


hone Laboratories: G. L. Pearson and 
). M. Chapin, physicists, and C. S. 
Fuller, a chemist. 


Roughly it consists of 432 thin silicon 
ells encased in an aluminum housing 
ess than a yard The 
about the size of a 25-cent piece, are 
electrically linked, cushioned in oil, and 
overed with glass. 

Th. the sun’s 
ays and generates an electric current 
which is drained into a storage battery. 
The current reaches its peak when the 
sun is brightest. 


square. cells, 


silicon is sensitive to 


The goal is to generate enough cur- 


rent intervals of bright sunshine to 
‘orm a battery backlog sufficient for 
‘ontinous operation of the telephone 
cireu 


The battery has no moving parts or 


‘orros. ve chemicals and should last in- 
lefin ly. If it operates the telephone 
so satisfactorily, Bell scientists 
think 


might be used economically for 
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other communication purposes where 
commercial power is unavailable. 
Its developers the 
will convert into electrical power as 
much as 11 per cent of the energy the 
silicon cells receive from the sun. That, 
they added, makes 
more efficient 


reported device 


times 
previous 


it about 15 
the best 
solar energy converters. 
As traffic employes 
“What do these 
with our work as traffic employes?” 
First of all, it is well to keep informed 
in regard to new developments for they 
affect each individual directly, or in- 
directly. When a new invention affects 


than 


you may ask, 
inventions have to do 


the telephone industry, we should learn 
all about it, first of all for our own in- 
formation and then to be able to inform 
our customers, if they question us about 
the invention. We will not, of 
course, be able to discuss the technical- 
ities of the invention, but we can have 


new 


a general idea and knowledge of the 
product or equipment. 
Things are moving rapidly in the 


telephone industry, as well as in other 
industries, and it behooves us to keep 
posted on this progress. 

It is difficult for Pioneers, as well as 
newcomers in the telephone industry, 
to realize that the telephone talked for 
the first time on Mar. 10, 1876. Accord- 
ing to the Bell System, that was the 
beginning of a story which will have 
no last chapter, unless we can imagine 
a day when people no longer want to 
talk with one another. As America has 
grown, so telephone service has grown 
to meet the wants of its people, and 
the constant search for a better way of 
giving service will never end. 

Some of the newer inventions are 
“Automatic Message Accounting.” This 
equipment records the number you call, 
the time, the date and how long you 
talk, allon Braille-like perforated paper 
tape. Then it sorts out a customer’s 
calls from all the others on the tape 
and prepares his bill. It’s fast and ac- 
curate but it requires human direction. 
AMA, as it’s abbreviated, is rapidly 
growing throughout the communities of 


America, and with it direct dialing 
range grows too, giving the customer 
the speed of dial service in ever-widen- 
ing circles of neighboring towns. 
Today, eight out of every 10 tele- 
phones in the United States are dial- 
operated. In just a few years, prac- 
tically all of them will be. Telephone 
operators now dial directly more than 
half the long distance calls. 
And already, in a few communities, 
customers themselves can dial long dis- 
tance calls—without the aid of an op- 
erator—to millions of telephones. In a 
decade or so, customers may ring any 
telephone, anywhere in the land—across 
the street or 
Mobile telephone has been 
used for some time but it may still be 


nation’s 


across the nation. 


service 


classified as one of the newer inventions 
in telephony. It gives the customer tele- 
phone service on wheels—right in his 
own car—or in a fleet of trucks. Con- 
tact with his home or office is quick and 
sasy, Whether the customer calls in or 
he is called on the road. The first time 
I used this service I impressed 
with the similarity of its use with that 
of the first telephone. In both instances, 
one person must listen while the other 
person speaks. 


was 


There are many other recent inven- 
tions I would like to discuss with you, 
but to avoid making this article too 
lengthy, I shall talk about them in the 
next “Operator’s Corner.” 


Traffic Questions 

(1) In reaching the called telephone, 
if through supervision is not received 
on a new call, if the calling party re- 
quests you to make a subsequent at- 
tempt following a report of DA and 
the telephone is still DA, should you 
say “Right,” instead of “Keep Ring- 
ing,” when the first report is received? 

(2) In recording a long distance call, 
how should the calling number be en- 
tered on the toll ticket? 

(3) How is the calling number en- 
tered on a call from a tributary of- 
fice in recording a call? 


(Please turn to page 36) 





Subscribers react 
enthusiastically 

to Automatic’s new 
Type 80 Monophone. 
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When you install Type 80 Monophones, you can expect some mighty nice 
compliments. Many telephone men are hearing heart-warming comments 


like: 
e “It’s such a smart, modern-looking telephone. Why, it really “does 
something’ for the room it’s in.” 
e “I’ve never heard a telephone that sounded so clear. And we're out 
on a farm where we get a lot of hum and static.” 
e “When that telephone rings we always hear it—even out in the yard. 
Yet, its ring is pleasant and not too loud when you're indoors.” 


e “T think this telephone is easier to dial. Seems like those arrowheads 
pointing to the numbers help a lot.” 


e “I was glad to see the new telephone is so easy to lift and carry. That to ( 
bigger grip makes it easier to lift.” -, 47 Ug y, 
Later on, your subscribers will also appreciate Type 80’s remarkable freedom 44 0 CU A pi | , 
from trouble—and you'll approve its low maintenance cost. Automatic’s A] #~ a: t ry A 
experienced design, manufacture, and quality control insure unparalleled at P/ qi } 
dependability. Order Type 80’s today. Address: Automatic Electric Sales v yo 
Corporation, 1033 W. Van Buren, Chicago 7. Or call HAymarket 1-4300. \ 
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N. C. Commission OKs Merger 
Of Two Independents 


Merger of the Concord Telephone Co. 
and the Albemarle Telephone Co. was 


approved on Dec. 15 by the North 
Carolina Utilities Commission, which 
said in its order that the merger will 
serve the best interests of both com- 
panies (TELEPHONY, Dec. 17, p. 42). 

Concord Telephone owns 95 per cent 
of the stock in the Albemarle company, 
and under the commission order Con- 
cord was authorized to issue the other 
5 per cent on the basis of one share 
of $50 par value common stock in ex- 
change for each two shares of $25 par 
value common stock of the Albemarle 
company presently outstanding. 

The company also was authorized to 
issue 4,000 shares of 5 per cent pre- 
ferred stock in exchange, on a share- 
for-share basis, for 4,000 shares of 
Albemarle 5 per cent preferred stock. 

In approving the merger, the com- 
mission said it will result in a stronger 
operating utility, facilitate administra- 
tion of the affairs of the two com- 
panies and “redound to the benefit of 
all concerned.” 

The two companies have existed since 
December 1897, serve continguous ter- 
ritory and have related managements. 
Stockholders of the two companies are 
to vote formally on the merger plan 
on Dec. 29 but approval is assured, 
was reported. 

Plant account balances and the re- 
lated depreciation reserve of the Albe- 
marle company are to remain on the 
company books until original cost and 
related reserve studies are made and 
approved by the commission. 


Alabama Commission Appeals 
Southern Bell Rate Raise 


An appeal has been filed in Alabama 
Supreme Court on a recent ruling by 
Circuit Judge Walter B. Jones sustain- 
ing a rate increase for Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., it was re- 
ported on Nov. 30 (TELEPHONY, Nov. 
26, p. 37). 

The appeal, entered by Alabama 
Public Service Commission is against 
an opinion handed down on Nov. 16 in 


26 





Courts and 


circuit court. Judge Jones’ action up- 
held an increase in rates which had 
been put into effect in 1953, but which 
was turned down by the public service 
commission. 

The court opinion sustained an ap- 
peal by the company in protest to the 
commission’s ruling in April 1954. The 
adjusted rates were put into effect in 
1953 and a bond posted by the tele- 
phone company until the validity of the 
rate increase could be tested in court. 

In the November 
held that 

were 
company a 


opinion, 
increased 


Judge 
rates for 
necessary to give the 
“normal rate of return.” 
The court cited heavy increases in cost 
of the company’s operations between 
1946 and 1953 as the basis for approv- 
ing the increase and overruling the 
commission’s denial of the rate 
ment. 


Jones 
service 


adjust- 


Only Part of New York Bell 


Rate Increase Granted 

The New York Public Service Com- 
mission on Dec. 15 approved only 8 
million dollars a year of the $34,380,- 
000 in annual rate increases asked by 
the New York Telephone Co. (TELEPH- 
ONY, Aug. 27, p. 34; June 25, p. 38). 

Rejected at the same time was a 
proposal by New York City to cut 
telephone rates immediately by 31 
million dollars a year, and eventually 
by perhaps 41 million dollars. 

Calling the 8-million-dollar increase 
“extremely disappointing” and “wholly 
inadequate,” Company President Keith 
S. McHugh contended much more was 
needed to expand and improve facili- 


ties and services to meet public de- 
mand. 
Of the 8-million-doliar raise, the 


company was permitted to add $5,750,- 
000 to its charges for special and sup- 
plemental services throughout the state, 
including extension telephones for resi- 
dence and business use, and private 
branch exchanges, one-party stations, 
switchboards and other special facili- 
ties and equipment used by businesses. 

The New York Telephone Co. also 
was allowed to charge subscribers 2% 
million dollars more in 150 to 200 
smaller telephone exchanges in Long 





Commissions 


Island, Westchester and other metro- 
politan areas where the number of tele- 
phones has increased materially 
1948. There are eight 
exchanges by size. 


since 


groupings of 


The commission has asked the com- 
pany to reclassify its exchanges ac- 
cording to the number of telephones ii 
each, thus ending 
it was reported. 


rate discriminations, 


The company’s plea for $34,380,000 
in annual rate increases had been mad 
earlier this year in a move for tempo- 
rary relief pending decision by the 
New York Court of Appeals on the 
company’s 1954 application for a $69- 
million-dollar increase. The 1954 peti- 
tion was rejected by the commission, 
which four years ago turned 
third bid by the company for 
rate increases. 


down a 


general 


It was not immediately indicated 
whether the company would appeal the 
new decision to the courts. 

The commission explained it had 
granted the 8-million-dollar increase ir 
line with its long-established policy of 
allowing the company a return of 6 
per cent on its investment, with origi- 
nal cost of the property as the base. 
The commission said it would permit 
the company to reopen the _ proceed- 
ings if its operating costs should in- 
crease sufficiently to warrant such ac- 
tion. 
released on behalf 
McHugh declared: 


In his statement 
of the company, Mr. 


“This increase amounts to just 4 
little over one per cent of company 
revenues. After taxes it is only 3%. 


million dollars. It will help, of course, 
but it is wholly inadequate for the job 
we have to do to meet the public’s de- 
mands for more service and to keep on 
improving service generally. 

“Most successful non-regulated bus!- 
nesses have substantially increased 
their pre-war prices and earnings. Co?- 
sumer prices generally are up ‘2 pel 
cent. Thus, these companies have bee! 
able to finance much of their expal- 
sion out of earnings. 


“In contrast, telephone rates hav 
been increased by only 16 per cen: oveé! 
pre-war rates. Even with this addi- 
tional increase of just over one Pe! 
cent, our total rate increase is st il th 
lowest of any state. 

“The result is that our earning 
been kept at 


have 


a bare-bones leve 
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throughout this long period of high 
business activity and we have had to 
depend almost solely on investors to 
previde the new capital needed to keep 
up with customer demands. 

“To keep pace with these demands 
for service, new construction for ex- 
pansion and improvement totaled 185 
million dollars last year. This year it 
will be 225 million dollars. Next year 
it should be around 260 million dollars. 

“Obviously, these large sums are nec- 
essary if the people of this state are 
to get the best in telephone service. It 
should be equally obvious that the com- 
pany must stay sound financially to at- 
tract the new capital necessary to do 
the job. 

“We have seen other examples of 
too little and too late; the time to take 
care of the telephone company’s credit 
for new capital is before it gets into 
trouble, not afterwards.” 


Admits Using Metal Washers 
To Pay $158 Paystation Bill 

A Detroit man was placed on pro- 
bation on Dec. 10 in Pittsburgh after 
he admitted placing $158 worth of pay- 
station calls to Detroit and paying for 
them with metal washers. 

Judge Thomas M. Marshall also or- 
dered Charles Taylor, Detroit rooming 
operator and fu 
make restitution. 


house 


peddler, to 


Taylor told the judge he was going 
Detroit. He was warned that 
he would be sent to jail if he returned 
to Pittsburgh and did the same thing 
again. 


back to 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
nvestigators testified Taylor was ar- 
rested a year ago after he had left a 
paystation booth in a bus terminal. 


New York Companies Granted 
Increases in Rates 

The New York Public Service Com- 
Dec. 16 accepted a tariff 
filed by Trumansburg 
Home Telephone Co. to increase rates 
by an estimated $27,200 annually, ef- 
Jan. 1. The company 
about 3,400 stations in Trumansburg, 
Ovid and Interlaken. This is the com- 
pany’s first rate increase since 1949. 


Mission on 
amendment 


lective serves 


In filing its new tariff, the company 
said its plant investment has increased 
from about $315,000 in the beginning 
of 1953 to $683,000 at the present time 
as the result of its conversion of two 
offices to automatic operation, and that 
it expects to expend another $55,000 
dur.g the first nine months of 1956. 
Adc tional revenues are needed, it was 
claiiied, to enable it to continue ade- 
qua’: service. 


A comparison of 


rate. is as follows: Residence service, 
one varty, increased from $3.25 to 
$4.5; four-party and ten-party rural, 
fror $2.50 to $3.25. In addition, a new 
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present and new 


two-party residence service is offered 
at $3.75. Business service, one-party, 
increased from $4.50 to $6.00; two- 
party, from $4.00 to $5.25; four-party, 
from $3.50 to $4.75; ten-party rural, 
from $3.00 to $4.00. 


Pea 


The commission also on Dec. 16 ac- 
cepted a tariff amendment filed by 
Summit Telephone Co. to increase rates 
by an estimated $1,500, effective Jan. 
1. The company serves about 168 tele- 
phone stations in and near Summit. 


In filing its new rates, the company 


reported an operating loss for 1954, 
and said the additional revenues were 
needed to cnable it to at least break 


even. 


Maintain Injunction Barring 
Covers on Directories 

An injunction ordering a Woodstock, 
Ill., plastics firm to halt manufacture 


and distribution of plastic telephone 
book covers was ordered dissolved on 
Dec. 7 by Waukegan Circuit Judge 


Bernard M. 
40). 

Manufacture or distribution of plas- 
tic covers will not be permitted, how- 
ever, pending decision of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. appeal, it was an- 
nounced. This is the effect of a super- 
sedeas order entered by Judge Decker 
immediately afterwards. That order 
has the effect of continuing the injunc- 
tion in force until the appeal is finally 
decided. 


Decker (TELEPHONY, Oct. 


15, p. 


Illinois Bell and the Nazareth Rug 
Cleaners of Chicago filed suit on Oct. 6 
against Willard F. Miner of Tower 
Lake and Leslie C. Heyden of Wood- 
stock, operator of the Woodstock Plas- 
tics Co., asking a court order halting 
production of plastic book 
covers. 


telephone 


Miner operates an advertising firm 
which sold space on the covers. 

The suit alleged that the covers were 
being affixed to telephone books with- 
out permission, constituting an unlaw- 
ful trespass. The suit also charged 
that the wrong number was listed on 
the covers for the Northbrook Police 
Department, and persons calling the 
number listed got the Chicago rug firm 
instead. 

The injunction ordering that produc- 
tion and distribution of the covers be 
halted was signed on Oct. 7 by Circuit 
Judge William D. Dusher of Rockford. 


Asks 7.09% Return in Fla. 

Florida Railroad & Public Utilities 
Commission on Dec. 15 scheduled a 
hearing for Jan. 5 on the St. Joseph 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Port St. 


Joe, application for higher rates. Stat- 
ing that its present rates afford it a 
4.14 per cent rate of return, the com- 
pany requested an increase to 7.09 per 
cent. 


Minn. Commission Authorizes 
Rate Raise for Independent 
tate increases for the Commercial 
Telephone Co., Belgrade, at its Bel- 
grade and Elrosa exchanges were au- 
thorized by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission on 

The Commercial company’s new 
schedule is expected to result in a 4.42 
per cent return on its plant original 
cost of $50,000. Net income of $2,209 
will replace the previous year’s $3,817 
deficit operation, and operating reve- 
nues will rise from $13,971 to $20,353. 

Approximately 237 local, 121 rural 
and 93 service stations are served by 
the Commercial company. 

The also noted that on 
Nov. 15 an agreement was entered into, 
by which J. C. Steinhagen, owner and 
operator of the Brooten Telephone Ex- 
change, should assume management 
and operation of the Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. for three years, or until such 
time as the property is sold. 


Dec. 5. 


commission 


Seeks Majority Interests 

The New York Public Service Com- 
mission on Dec. 22 was to have heard 
the petition of Independent Telephone 
Corp., for permission to acquire a ma- 
jority of the common capital stock of 
Allegany Telephone Co., Inc., Alfred, 
Dryden Telephone Corp., and Sanborn 
Home Telephone Co., Inc. 


Incorporate Three in Kansas 

The office of the Kansas secretary of 
state on Dec. 7 issued state charters to: 
The Zenda Telephone Co., Inc. ($10,000 
capitalization), with Woodrow Graber 
as resident agent; to Glen Elder for 
the Cunningham Telephone Co. ($100,- 
000 capitalization), with D. R. Cun- 
ningham as resident agent; and to El- 
linwood Telephone Co. ($100,000 cap- 
italization), with R. W. 
resident agent. 


Warren as 


N. Y. Company to Be Sold 
The Killawog Telephone Co., Mara- 
thon, N. Y., was to be sold at public 
auction on Nov. 21 to the “highest, 
most responsible bidder,” according to 
newspaper announcement on Nov. 17. 


Viet-Nam, Manila Linked 
The Viet-Nam 
munications 


Posts and Telecom- 
Administration has an- 
nounced the inauguration of radio-tele- 
phone service between Saigon and 
Manila, P. I. 
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Indiana High Court Upholds 


Rate Increase for Bell 


NDIANA’S Supreme Court on Dec. 
] 1 upheld a 7-million-dollar-a-year 

rate increase for Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in affirming a Marion 
County Circuit Court order issued more 
than three years ago. 


Handed down in one opinion written 
by Chief Justice Arch N. Bobbitt and 
another concurring ruling by Judge 
James A. Emmert, the high court’s 
decision had the effect of closing, so 
far as Indiana courts are concerned, 
the controversial case, which started 
Nov. 21, 1950, when the company peti- 
tioned the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission for “relief from inadequate 
rates.” It asked for a 5-million-dollar 
inerease. 

A companion legal battle between 
the commission and Indiana Bell is 


pending in Shelby County Circuit 
Court, but commission counsel saw 
little hope of victory there in view 


of the state supreme court’s clear-cut 
support of judicial rate-making, it is 
reported. 


The commission granted the com- 
pany a $730,000 annual rate increase 
on May 31, 1951, and on June 15 the 
company appealed to Marion Circuit 
Judge Lloyd D. Claycombe to set aside 
the commission action on the grounds 
that the order was insufficient, unrea- 
sonable, unlawful and confiscatory. The 
company at the same time asked Judge 
Claycombe to increase rates by $7,729,- 
000 a year. 


Following hearings held in June, 
1951, Judge Claycombe authorized a 
temporary injunction against the com- 
mission amd increased rates 5.4 million 
dollars annually. 


Two months thereafter, company 
witnesses testified that an annual in- 
crease of $10,162,000 was needed to 
produce a 6 per cent rate of return 
on the current value of its property, 
and on Jan. 30, 1952, Judge Claycombe 
issued a permanent injunction allowing 
$1,561,000 in addition to the earlier 
5.4 million dollars. This total $6,961,- 
000 rate increase went into effect in 
July, 1952. 


The commission then appealed to the 
Indiana Supreme Court, which on June 
5, 1953, ruled against the permanency 
of the lower court’s injunction, but 
ordered the rate increase continued in 
effect pending establishment of 
“proper” rates by the commission. 


The commission on Aug. 5, 1953, 
set rates more than 4 million dollars 
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a year less than those authorized by 
Judge Claycombe. One week later, the 
circuit court set aside the commission’s 
rates, and the commission again ap- 
pealed to the state supreme court. The 
case had been under advisement by the 
high court since it heard oral argu- 
ments last June. 


On the subject of rate-making and 
the jurisdiction of a court to set rates, 
the state supreme court held that al- 
though a court generally cannot weigh 
evidence and substitute its judgment 
for that of the commission it may, 
where confiscation is alleged, review 
the issue as to both law and facts to 
the end that constitutional rights may 
be protected. 


The supreme court also held that 
the commission could not in its revised 
order use a separations procedure (the 
Charleston Plan) which was not sup- 
ported by evidence in the record. (The 
Charleston Plan was adopted by the 
National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners after the rec- 
ord in this case was closed.) The court 
said: 


“There is no evidence in the record 
concerning the ‘Charleston Method,’ nor 
are we able from a careful considera- 
tion of the entire finding, to determine 
what such method is; what is its 
formula of classification of interstate 
and intrastate property; to what prop- 
erties and expenses it was applied, or 
how and by what system of allocation 
or division the fair value of appellee’s 
intrastate property was determined. ... 
This finding is not only unsupported 
by evidence, but is clearly inadequate 
and improper in that neither the 
Marion Circuit Court nor this court 
can ascertain from such finding how 
the fair value of appellee’s intrastate 
property was determined.” 


On the subject of rate of return the 
supreme court found that the ability 
of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to attract capital, even if properly 
shown, was not sufficient evidence to 
prove that Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
could attract capital. The court held 
that the Indiana company is entitled 
to a fair rate of return on the fair 
value of its property without regard 
to its dividend or other payments to 
AT&T. The court said on this point: 


“We find no evidence to support the 
finding as to the amount of capital and 
surplus of AT&T for the years 1924, 
1945 and 1951, which are set out in 
the commission’s finding No. 4. 


“Finding No. 4 further recites that 
there was no time during the expansion 


years of Dec. 31, 1945 to Dec. 31, 19.1, 
that the AT&T could not raise addi- 
tional capital. This statement, even if 
based upon substantial evidence, wh ch 
we have been unable to find in the 
record, does not establish as a fact 
that appellee herein (Indiana Bell), 
which is an Indiana corporation hav- 
ing its own separate identity even 
though a part of the general Bell Sys- 
tem, would be able to raise additional 
revenue on a rate of return as fixed 
in the Aug. 6, 1953 order of the com- 
mission. 


“We find no _ substantial evidence 
which might be properly considered to 
establish that a rate of income of 5.84 
per cent on a fair value of $94,792,091 
is sufficient to attract new capital to 
appellee. 


“No evidence was introduced either 
before the court or before the commis- 
sion after Sept. 20, 1951. Under this 
state of the record it is evident that 
the findings of the commission, that 
appellee’s ‘capital which aggregated 
$95,825,000 at the end of 1951, was all 
supplied by AT&T with the exception 
of 12 shares of common stock having 
an aggregate par value of $1,200... 
and that ‘the earnings of the Bell Sys- 
tem applicable to AT&T exceeded the 
$9.00 dividend on that stock’ during 
the two years 1950 and 1951, were 
based upon appellants’ information and 
not upon evidence which appears in 
the record. 


“In a matter such as the action at 
bar the commission cannot act on its 
own independent information, but must 
base its findings upon evidence pre- 
sented in the case, with an opportunity 
to cross-examine witnesses, to inspect 
documents or exhibits, and to offer evi- 
dence in explanation or rebuttal and 
nothing can be treated as_ evidence 
which has not been introduced as such.” 


In connection with the rate base for 
the Indiana Bell, the court held that a 
fair rate of return must be applied to 
the fair value of the company’s prop- 
erty used and useful in the _ public 
service. It held further: 


“Proper rates are those which pro- 
duce a fair and non-confiscatory re 
turn, and such as will enable the com- 
pany, under efficient management, to 
maintain its . . . property and service 
to the public, and provide a reasonable 
return upon the fair value of its used 
and useful property... . 


“Appellee is entitled to a fair return 
upon its intrastate property actually 
used and useful for the convenience 
of the public, without regard to the 
amount of contribution by way of divi 
dends on its stock, and other reason- 
able charges which it pays annually 
to the parent company, AT&T. 


“Appellee (Indiana Bell) is an [ndi- 


ana corporation, a separate and distinct | 


utility as defined by statute . . . and 
it is the duty of the commission t0 
establish for it a schedule of rates 
which will produce a fair and non- 
confiscatory return upon its used and 
useful intrastate property, whethe its 
stockholders are one or many, and with- 
out regard to its relationship to other 
companies. 


“The fact that appellee has not «sed 
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its own credit with which to raise addi- 
tional capital is immaterial, and its 
ability to do so cannot be measured 
by the yardstick of the ability of the 
parent company to raise additional cap- 
ital. The intrastate properties and op- 
erations of appellee are the ones to be 
considered in fixing a fair rate of re- 
turn upon its used and useful prop- 
erty and not those of the entire Bell 
System. 

“The acts of appellants (commis- 
sion) in considering the cost of money 
to the parent company, AT&T, and the 
‘entire Bell System’ rather than con- 
sidering only the properties and op- 
erations of appellee is unlawful.” 


In holding that the Indiana Com- 
mission had failed to comply with the 
July 17, 19538, order of the Marion 
County Court and in affirming the cir- 
cuit eourt’s decision, the supreme court 
said : 


“The purpose of the statute creating 
the public service commission and de- 
fining its powers and duties, is the 
supervision and regulation of public 
utilities within the state. It is designed 
to supply the missing element of com- 
petition which protects the public from 
excessive charges in competitive busi- 
nesses. It is the duty of the commis- 
sion to see that the rates charged are 
fair and reasonable, both to the con- 
sumers and the utility. 

“However, the power to regulate is 
not the power to destroy, and the lim- 
itation which the public service com- 
mission may impose upon public util- 
ities in the fixing of rates and charges 
is not the equivalent of confiscation. 
The public service commission, acting 
within the scope of its delegated 
powers, cannot require appellee to fur- 
nish telephone service to the public 
without just and reasonable compen- 
sation, nor can it enforce an order 
which results in a piecemeal confisca- 
tion of private property for public use.” 


IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Concluded from page 21 


—refuse to face up to its statutory ob- 
ligation to fix non-confiscatory rates. 
When that happens there is always the 
availability of correction and relief by 
appeal to the court. 

But what would happen in a case 
where the courts themselves began to 
follow a pattern of confiscatory rate- 
making? Who then would correct the 
courts? In other words, depending 
upon the courts to fix rates in the first 
instance is something like using up a 
reserve protection before it is neces- 
sary. Statutory law, in virtually every 
state, intended that the 
should fix rates in the first instance. 

A most disturbing example of what 
can happen to a utility when the courts, 
rather than the commission, goes hay- 
wire, is seen in the recent decision of 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia in the case 
if the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Here was a case where the commission 
tried to use a liberal and _ realistic 
formula in fixing rates for a natural 
gas pipeline company, depending in 
part upon production facilities. 

Some readers may recall that the 
Federal Power Commission (FPC) did 
hot even want to take jurisdiction over 
production facilities of independent 
producers. But the U. S. Supreme 
Court, in the so-called Phillips decision 
of 1954, forced the commission to take 
such jurisdiction. And now there is a 
hot battle going on in Congress to pass 
a lew which would nullify the U. S. 
Sup eme Court decision and exempt the 
Drocucers (by Act of Congress) from 
FP( control. The House has passed 
this bill and the Senate will probably 
act n it early in the next session. 

O e of the best arguments for de- 
feat ag or deferring action on this bill 
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is the appeal based on a presumption 
of FPC reasonableness. The commis- 
sion, it has been urged, is an intelligent 
and responsible group. When it came 
to grips with the problem of regulating 
rates based on gas production facilities, 
it has been pointed out, the FPC ap- 
proached the problem realistically. In 
the Panhandle Eastern Case it de- 
parted from the traditional strict ad- 
herence to the original cost rate base 
and adopted “field price” for produc- 
tion facilities. And so, it has been 
urged in some quarters, legislation to 
annul the Phillips Case and destroy 
FPC jurisdiction over the independent 
producers is not necessary. It is being 
contended that the FPC realizes its ob- 
ligation to protect consumer interest 
over the long-run and will do nothing 
to injure the producers by unwise re- 
strictive or even punitive rate regula- 
tion. 

Now along comes the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the opinion of 
Judge Fahey and sets aside the com- 
mission’s decision on this very point of 
fair price. The case was remanded for 
further consideration by the commis- 
sion “not inconsistent” with Judge 
Fahey’s opinion. And Judge Fahey 
seems to be of the opinion that it is the 
“primary aim of the (Natural Gas) act 
to guard the consumer against exces- 
sive rates.” 

Fahey’s opinion did not actually out- 
law any departure from the traditional 
cost basis or “rate base” approach in 
fixing rates. But it made it pretty 
clear that the commission would have 
to give good and ample reasons for 
such departure and show that the “end 
result” would be equally advantageous 
to the consumer as the traditional rate- 
making formula. The fact is that the 


Natural Gas Act says nothing at all 
about “excessive rates” nor does it in- 
sure “low rates.” Instead the statute 
uses the criterion of “fair and reason- 
able rates.” That did not impress the 
judge. 

Anyway, the proponents of the nulli- 
fication bill in Congress are now in a 
position to say, ““We told you so.” Pro- 
ducers are already taking fire over the 
implication of the Fahey opinion that 
the FPC is only justified in departing 
from a rate base formula when the 
end-result would produce even lower 
rates for the consumer. 

It is just such “heads-I-win-tails-you- 
lose”? reasoning which caused such con- 
sternation and agitation among _ the 
producers in the first place. Now they 
are saying, in effect, “Maybe the FPC 
is a safe and sane body. But can we 
trust the federal courts?” 

In other words, the producers are 
suggesting that the Panhandle Eastern 
decision clearly shows the importance 
and necessity of removing the whole 
process of producer rate-making from 
the domination of judicial rate-making, 
which they regard as likely to be op- 
pressive if not capricious, 
since the Phillips decision. 

Summing up, the risk of judicial 
rate-making—aside from the obvious 
perversion of most regulatory statutes 
—is simply this: Commission rate-mak- 
ing gives the utilities a reserve protec- 
tion. Judicial rate-making not. 
Furthermore, regulatory commissions 
have by experience made themselves 
familiar with the problems of the util- 
ities they regulate. 


especially 


does 


A court, however well qualified in 
the knowledge of abstract law, is 
usually not in such a position. The 
court must depend second hand for its 
knowledge on the briefs and arguments 
of lawyers and the record of testimony. 

It may be that a utility company can 
make out very well under such cir- 
cumstances in prosecuting its rate 
cases before the courts. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible a court, func- 
tioning to extent in a judicial 
vacuum, can come up with some pretty 
weird and arbitrary ideas about utility 
rate-making. It is a very hazardous 
chance for a utility company to take. 


some 


Ownership by Many 
“In 


of moderate 


most other countries, 


a person 
shares 


in corporate business is very much the 


means who owns 


exception. That is no longer the case 
here. Many millions of Americans are 


shareowners in American business— 
and the majority of them have average 
incomes. Their number is rapidly grow- 
ing and the base of corporate owner- 
ship steadily broadens.”’ — INDUSTRIAL 


News REVIEW. 
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STORY OF PUBLIC UTILITY REGULATION 


Concluded from page 17 


eating, our American system of free 
enterprise, subject to regulation, has 
proved more satisfactory than the for- 
eign system of government ownership 
and operation of utilities. This in spite 
of all the advantages which, as we 
have seen, the government generally 
grants itself when it goes into the util- 
ity business. 


First of all, there is the fact that 
public utility service in the United 
States is not only the very best in the 
world, but also the best patronized in 
the wor!d. 

Take the telephone industry, for ex- 
ample. This is one American utility 
business which is owned and operated, 
100 per cent, by private companies. 
Now consider this: The United States 
which has only 7 per cent of all the 
people in the world, has almost 60 per 
cent—much more than half—of all of 
the telephones in the world! In many 
foreign countries, where the govern- 
ment operates the telephone service, 
only the important business concerns, 
government officials, and fairly well-to- 
do people can afford to have a tele- 
phone. There is roughly, one telephone 
for every three persons (men, women, 
and children) in the United States. In 
Soviet Russia, according to latest avail- 
able statistics, there is only one tele- 
phone for every 40 persons. 


It is pretty much the same in the 
field of electric power. Forty-five per 
cent, or nearly half, of all the electric 
power produced in the world is pro- 
duced right here in the United States. 
Our nation also has much more mileage 
of gas pipeline, railroads, and com- 
mercial airlines and more utility facil- 
ities than any foreign country. 

Of course, not all these achievements 
of the great American public utility in- 
dustries are the direct result of regula- 
tion. Much credit must be given to 
skilled and capable labor, and progres- 
sive business management. They car- 
ried on in the path of our American 
inventive genius and technical “know- 
how” which have been so outstanding 
in the public utility field. 


But it is no coincidence that our 
American brand of public utility reg- 
ulation exists today, side by side with 
so much business-managed public util- 
ity operations in the United States. No- 
where in the world has the system of 
regulated utility enterprise been prac- 
ticed so widely. In some foreign coun- 
tries, it has not even been tried at all. 

Probably the average American util- 
ity customer does not realize how much 
regulatory commissions, with the co- 
operation of the utility companies, pro- 
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tect their interests, and have done so 
for years. 

Regulation also protects the utility 
employes by stabilizing the utility com- 





panies so that they have a sound foun- 
dation to support a constantly expand- 
ing business. This naturally means 
steady, secure employment, with more 


REA MAKES EIGHT 


Concluded from page 22 


present subscribers and 
families who do 
phones. 


for 32 
now have 


rural 


not tele- 


President of the Inter-County com- 
pany is Joe M. Roberts. 


* 


The Nova (O.) Telephone Co. on 
Dec. 9 was extended a loan of $146,000, 
first loan. The borrower, a commercial 
company incorporated in 1907, plans to 
use the loan funds to provide modern 
automatic service for 487 farm fami- 
lies and other rural subscribers in 
Ashland County. The Nova company 
now offers magneto service to 206 sub- 
scribers. It proposes to acquire facili- 
ties of the Sullivan Telephone Co. now 
serving 237 subscribers on a magneto 
system. In addition, 44 new subscribers 
would get service for the first time. 


REA financing will permit the Nova 
system to construct 30 miles of new 
line and rebuild 4% miles of the exist- 
ing line and cable. Fifty-three miles of 
existing line will be used in place, so 
that the company will have a total of 
8712 miles of line for its system. The 
present central office at Nova will be 
remodeled to serve as the company’s 
commercial office, and new unattended 
automatic exchange buildings will be 


constructed at Nova and at Sullivan. 


President of the Nova Telephone Co. 
is D. W. Stentz. 


Yorkville (Tenn.) Mutual Telephone 
Co. on Dec. 9 received an allocation of 
$214,000, fourth loan. 





and better paying job opportunities for 
everybody on the payroll. 

Public service regulation is a supe- 
rior American plan of substitution for 
state ownership which has largely 
swallowed up most of the public util- 
ities in Europe and foreign countries 
elsewhere. American utilities are able 
to stand on their own feet—dealing 


Public service regulation is a superior 
American plan of substitution for state 
ownership. 


fairly with employes, consumers, and 
investors alike—because they have been 
made strong by a just system of public 
service regulation. 


(The End) 





TELEPHONE LOANS 


The borrower plans to use these loan 
funds to improve and expand rural 
telephone service in additional territory 
in Gibson County. It proposes to ac. 
quire by donation the facilities of the 
Eaton Telephone Co. and Brazil Home 
Telephone Co. These companies, now 
furnishing magneto service to 194 sub- 
scribers, will be rehabilitated, and fa- 
cilities will be added to serve 102 rura 
families in the area now without tele 
phones. 





NC 


A new automatic office building t 
serve the whole area is scheduled at 
Brazil. The Yorkville Mutual will re 
build 43 miles of the existing line f 
use in the expanded system, and wi 


build 40 miles of new line. Revise 

A portion of this loan will be use(ffand u: 
to complete other sections of the sys and T 
tem authorized under prior loans. 

REA loans to this borrower to dat tode a 
amount to $523,000, which will provi line . . 
automatic service to 1,102 rural sub proces 
scribers over 232 miles of line in Dye!, —_ 
Gibson and Obion counties. The York§e 
ville exchange is in operation and abou fmm 
400 subscribers are receiving the ne 
service in that vicinity. The Mas 
Hall exchange is tentatively schedul 
for cut-over shortly after the first 0! 
the year. 

A. H. Dozier is president of this ¢ 
operative organization. 

The Real Menace 

“The danger today is not so mu 
that the world will force you to cor 
form but that you will want to col 
form.”—HaARroLp W. Donpps, Presider 
Princeton University. 
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of TELETYPE Equipment 


NOW AVAILABLE —a new edition of an old friend— 
“The ABC’s of TELETYPE Equipment” 


Revised and expanded, the booklet covers the operation Written in nontechnical language, The ABC’s of Tele- 
ti fand uses of Page Printers, Perforators, Reperforators, type Equipment is a useful primer on printing teleg- 
“Gand Transmitter Distributors... explains the Baudot raphy. If you would like a copy for yourself, or to pass 

code and how code pulses are dispatched over a signal along to members of your staff, just fill in the coupon 
ideff line... touches on relaying systems and integrated data and drop it in the mail. There is no charge, of course. 


ub processing ...and cites some of the imaginative ways 
ye . 

users ¢ , solv vari 
j.g'sers apply Teletype apparatus to solve a variety of 


out {]OMmunication and other problems. 


Teletype Corporation, Dept. T 12 
4100 W. Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago 339, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy of “The ABC’s of 
TELETYPE Equipment.” 














Name 
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pee TELETYPE CORPORATION Company Title_ 
co! . RY P Address 
ler Western Electric Company 
City Zone State 
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e Birth of a cross-arm 
e 25-year battery 
e Guard 10 lines 


e No slivers here 












by C. J. Reynolds, Stromberg-Carlson Company 


The few dollars you spend on reliable equipment 
today will be repaid a hundredfold in lower main- 


tenance costs for years to come. Protect your investment with the 
double guarantee offered by Stromberg-Carlson. First, leading 


manufacturers build this equipment, and guarantee it. Second, 


because we recommend and sell this equipment to the telephone 


industry, we also guarantee its performance! 


Just a pile of lumber? 


This is where a good cross-arm 
gets its start. Douglas Fir blanks, 
carefully chosen from select stock, 
are air seasoned at American Cross- 
Arm, Jnc. to give you extra long 
life, resistance to stress, decay and 
warpage. 


For those preferring pine, cross- 
arms from selected stock are sea- 
soned and treated according to best 
commercial practices. 

You'll never have to cross your 
fingers when youve got American 
Cross-Arm to depend on. 

Order from your Stromberg- 
Carlson representative. 








These two battery types 

give you decades of good service 
Here’s a dependable power sup- 

ply for you with a life expectancy 

of 25 years! It’s the C & D Pilasti- 





This low-cost PlastiCell battery has life ex- 
pectancy of 14 years. Its PlastiCal counterpart 
will last you 25 years. 
Cal telephone battery, and when 
we say it will last 25 years, we're 
thinking about full float service. 

You get this extra-long life be- 
cause C & D PlastiCal (lead-cal- 
cium grids) batteries have an exclu- 
sive suspended and supported plate 
construction. 

If a 14-year life expectancy will 
fill your needs, C & D has an eco- 





nomical battery for that, too. Its§ Splint 
the PlastiCell battery, using high. May 
tensile lead alloy grids. tnish 

In the picture, you see one offqools. 
these PlastiCell batteries. It’s the§ ilar a 
CE-11 and has a 300 A.H. capacity.§ eme 
In PlastiCal, specify PCE-300 And 

Both PlastiCal and PlastiCell are§ sista 
available in other capacities. Youfipplie 
can order them from your Strom-Hly inc 
berg-Carlson representative. dding 





The new 5 circuit 
Hy-Cap Power Cross Protector 


STREET ETERS 


Whenever telephones are in joint 
occupancy with power lines, a 
heavy-duty protector should pro- 
tect the telephone lines against de- 
structive power cross. 














SAFETY | 
At left, | 


ness, 


Split 
elimin: 
hand j 
koatin¢ 
reversi 

models 


Now—Protect 5 circuits against 


power crosses with one protector. 


Such protection can now be haiid yo 
when the Cook Electric Company $perg-C 
Hy-Cap 5 Pair Power Cross Proftludes 
tector is installed. This unit mountifnd 
on a type 10B cross-arm and willfou ca 
protect 10 lines. Connections al@pne ro. 
made with pre-cut No. 10 plastid{ind y 
insulated copper wires which te! 
minate on rugged discharge ca! 
bons. There is just one ground wit 
for easier installation. The protect 
will break down at 3000 volts an) jc¢),;) 
will continue to ground the fat! 
current as long as it exists. TR« 
’ A single pair Hy-Cap Powdpmisi» 
Cross Protector is also available. Bates 

See your Stromberg-Carlson reff Ka: 
resentative for further informatio! 





Splinterproof pike poles last longer 


Maplac*, the transparent plastic 
fnish used on Chance Hot Line 
Tools, has been indorsed with pop- 
ular acclaim by linemen and man- 
agement alike. 

And now—this tough, moisture- 
resistant plastic protection is being 
ipplied to Chance Pike Poles, great- 
-J\y increasing their service life and 
adding to their safety. 
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SAFETY PIKE 


At left, point is reversed for safety in trans- 
porting. At right, pike pole is ready for busi- 
ness, 


Splintering of the wood poles is 
liminated, preventing lost time 
hand injuries. The durable plastic 
wating is available on both the 
reversible safety point and standard 


odels. *Trade Name 





ha@id you know . . . that the Strom- 
ny$erg-Carlson general catalog in- 
Progludes 105 pages of maintenance 
unt¥ed construction supplies alone? 
wilffou can do all your business “under 
ar@ne roof” and find the same quality 
astind reliability in every item. 

tel 

cat 





wild 
acto 


he Vistributed by 
au! 
TRIMBERG-CARLSON 


owe DIVISI-N OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


le. Bales \ffices: Atlanta 3, Chicago 6, 
| re Kansas City 8, Rochester 3, 


ation San Francisco 3. 
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Furnishes New Dial Service 
In Ohio 7 Days after Fire 


Eastern Telephone Service Co., Cort- 
land, Ohio, broke all cut-over to auto- 
matic records by installing completely 
new dial service seven days after a 
disastrous fire struck its Cortland ex- 
change. 

The fire, which broke out behind the 
switchboard, caused $85,000 damage 
and disrupted service to 1,500 sub- 
scribers. 

Within three hours the company had 
set up a magneto switchboard in the 
fire station to provide emergency serv- 
ice. Seven days later Cortland’s 1,500 
subscribers received new dial service 
plus five positions of automatic toll 
boards. 


Lincoln T&T Installs New 
System for Federal Offices 


A new consolidated telephone system 
for some 30 federal offices in Lincoln, 
Neb., was placed in service on Dee. 5. 

Located in the post office building, 
the new 300-line, two-position switch- 
board serves all government offices in 
the veterans building, the post office 


building, and the Rudge & Guenzel 
building. The system is dial-operated 
with inter-departmental calls being 


dialed without operator assistance. Be- 
cause of distance from the switchboard, 


some federal offices are not included 
but will continue to have individual 
telephone service. 


Inauguration of the service was ob- 
served at a luncheon at the Lincoln 
chamber of commerce attended by rep- 
resentatives of the General 
Administration of the federal govern- 
ment, The Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and city, county, state and 
federal offices. 


Services 


Engineers’ Job Directory 
Lists Many Openings 

Nearly 20 per cent of all major com- 
panies in the United States are seek- 
ing communications engineers for 
available job openings. 

This is revealed by the newly-pub- 
lished 1956 edition of “Engineers’ Job 
Directory.” In 88 pages, the require- 
ments of 236 major businesses for en- 
gineering personnel are listed. Some 
46 of these are itemized under the com- 
munications engineering section. Sixty- 
five other engineering specialties are 
also included. 

The only authoritative directory of 
its kind now being published, EJD has 
collected its information with the full 
cooperation of each company listed. 
Personnel, engineering, and research 
directors outline their company pol- 
icies, products, and locations. 


A typical company listing gives the 
correct company name, its address, and 
date of founding. The products it 
produces are outlined, as well as the 
industry to which it belongs. Indicat- 
ing the size of the company is the total 
number of employes. Then the name 
and title of the company official to 
whom job inquiries should be directed 
rounds out the information. 


As “The Professional Guide to En- 
gineering and Scientific Positions,” 
EJD has compiled a special index list- 
ing companies seeking engineers for 
specific classifications. This engineer- 
ing and scientific index lists 66 differ- 
ent fields, from acoustical to welding, 
in concise form. From 20 to 200 firms 
are listed in each classification. 

An unusual geographical index pin- 
points companies by state and city. A 
letter code indicates whether it is a 
general office, plant, research labora- 
tory, sales office, mine, or division office. 

Engineers wishing to go abroad will 
find another section detailing what is 
available in foreign countries. These 
jobs are primarily with American com- 
panies having extensive foreign devel- 
opments. 

Many companies have placed adver- 
tisements in EJD telling their job op- 
portunities in great detail. All the in- 
formation an engineer needs to know 
is contained either in the company list- 
ing or the advertisements. 

Copies of Engineers’ Job Directory 
may be obtained direct from the pub- 
lisher, Decision Inc., 1483 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 
Price is $8.25 including postage. 


Management Institute Plans 
Chicago January Conference 


The American Institute of Manage- 
ment has announced its first associate 
member conference for Jan. 5, at the 
Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 


A general meeting on business man- 
agement problems, the sessions will dis- 
cuss, “Executive Appraisal and Devel- 
opment in Small Business,” “Executive 
Compensation,” and “The Salesman, 
His Function and Control.” 

High point of the meeting will be 
the award reception, where the na- 
tion’s leading managements will be 
honored. Certificates of excellent man- 
agement will be awarded to those com- 
panies who have been found by the 
comparative management audit of the 
institute to merit this citation for 1955 
performance, based upon its annual re- 
view of American and Canadian cor- 
porations. 


In announcing the meeting, the AIM 
president, Jackson Martindell, noted 
that ... “the topics represent key prob- 
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“Pipe installation time and 
labor costs cut about 50% 
with Greenlee Pipe Pusher” 


That's what a leading eastern utility 
reports as its experience with a GREEN- 
LEE Pipe Pusher on jobs as shown 
above. Let this remarkable tool make 
big timesavings and reduce job costs 
for you, too. With the GREENLEE 
Pusher, ome man pushes pipe under 
streets, walks, floors, railways, lawns, 
etc. Eliminates extensive trenching 
and time-consuming tearing up, tun- 
neling, backfilling, repaving. Often 
pays for itself on the first few jobs. 
Two models: No. 790 for pushing 34” 
to 4” pipe; No. 795 for larger pipe and 
concrete ducts 








POWER PUMP for all models of Greener Pipe 
Pushers. Makes the toughest pushing jobs 
simple, fast for one man. Average pushing per- 
formance: two feet per-minute. Write today for 
complete details on-timesaving Greenteg Hy- 
draulic Pipe Pushers. 


TOOLS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


GREENLEE 


GREENLEE TOOL CO., Division of GREENLEE BROS. & CO. 
2072 Columbia Ave., Rockford, Illinois 
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lems of management in today’s econ- 
omy. The 15,000 members of the insti- 
tute have asked that they be reviewed 
and the Chicago conference makes an 
ideal forum. Because of the very na- 
ture of this issue, we invite all man- 
agement people to join in their review.” 
Further details on the meeting can be 
obtained from institute headquarters, 
125 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Calls to Santa Claus Swamp 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Exchange 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 
which Ann Arbor, sold _ local 
merchants on the idea of having chil- 
dren dial Santa Claus on a _ special 
number, it was reported on Dec. 8. 

The company installed three lines 
and the merchants advertised the num- 
ber. 


serves 


Calls came in such tremendous quan- 
tities, the company said, that 1,000 of 
Ann Arbor’s 13,000 telephones 
“frozen” for either 


were 
—useless incoming 


or outgoing calls. 
Four Santa _ lines in- 
stalled. And the company appealed to 


the public: 


more were 


. 
“Please call, but don’t let the chil- 
dren call five or six times in one night.” 


Steps Backward 

. we have learned little from the 
archives of past economic failures. 
Down through the years, in virtually 
every country in the world, 
held back for decades 
socialistic theories 
hope 


progress 
while 
run their course of 
frustration, to fail in the 
mire of excessive controls, taxes, and 


has been 
and 


bureaucracy. And what of our own na- 
tion? The experience of the past 20 
years, with the exception of the last 
year or so, was one of steady progress 
by the economic soothsayers. We have 
not as yet thrown off punitive taxes... 
or vast government... or government- 
sponsored monopolies and a cheapened 
national currency. In particular, 
still have the graduated income tax sys- 
tem of Karl Marx. It is alarming that 
these programs are referred to in some 
quarters 


we 


landmarks in 
twentieth century progress.”—CLIFFORD 
F. Hoop, President, United States Steel 
Corp. 


THE OPERATOR'S CORNER 


Concluded from page 23 


even now as 


(4) If the calling party gives a call- 
ing PBX extension, room, apartment, 
or booth number, or a similar designa- 
tion, how should this 
entered on the ticket? 

(5) Where should serial numbers 
and PBX position numbers be entered? 


information be 


Answers are presented on page 37. 
pag 






COTTON 
Serviceable for all 
around uses. Standard 
everywhere. 


Smooth texture, easy 
to handle. Preferred 
tor switchboard use. 





i oa: 
NEOPRENE | | \ 
Very popular because 1 Ay 
easy te keep clean. He 


Moisture and grease proof. 


the WORLD’S FINEST 


o+-for every purpose 


++efor every instrument 
Take your choice—Neoprent 

¢ aN CA Nylon or Cotton. They’re all hig 
tt i} ~ quality cords made in accordant 
. with Runzel high standard @ 
quolity. We carry large stocks 0 
cords to meet every nee? 

Our geographicc! locatic 
means Quick Servic 


RUNZEL CORD & WIRE CO. 


4723 W. MONTROSE AVE. * CHICAGO 41, ILLINO! 
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Announce Formation of 

New Michigan Company 

A new telephone company servicing 
approximately 50 square miles in the 
Qnondaga-Tomkins area of Michigan, 
sme 30 miles southwest of Lansing, is 
expected to begin operation soon after 
Jan. 1, it was announced on Nov. 28. 
The company’s name is the Grand 
Valley Telephone Co. and will serve 
yortions of Jackson, Ingham and Eaton 
ounties. 

Company officials say that all of the 
oles and most of the wire and cable 
have been installed. New dial tele- 
phones are being installed and build- 
ngs housing automatic switching 
equipment should be ready near the 
frst of the year. Dial switchboards, 
ne each at Onondaga and Tomkins 
xchanges, will be unattended. 

The company was issued a “certifi- 
ate of convenience and necessity” to 
take over the territory formerly served 
y the Onondaga Telephone Co. and 
the Tomkins Telephone Co. by the 
Michigan Public Service Commission 
n July 19, 1954. The two telephone 
ompanies were farmer mutual organi- 
ations and the Tomkins unit had not 
een in operation since 1952. The Onon- 





BUCKEYE CAN SHOW YOU HOW... 
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YOU CAN ADD NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS TO EXISTING 


LINES AT LOW COST 








Answers to Questions 
On Page 23 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Enter the number, includ- 
ing the central office name if any 
or the authorized abbreviation, in 
| the “From No.” space. Enter the 
| central office name, or numeral, or 
name and numeral to the left of 
the vertical line and the _ re- 
mainder of the number to the 
right. If there is no vertical line 
in the “From No.” space, sep- 





arate these details by a hyphen. 

(3) If the name includes a 
numeral, enter the office name 
ind numeral in the “From Place”’ 


Space and the remainder of the 
number in the “From No.’’ space 
to the right of the vertical line, 
or enter the entire number in the 
“From No.” space. 
4) Enter this information, for 
example, “ext.,” together with 
number, following the calling 
#me in the “From Pers.” space, 
at the right of the space if the 
ce ling name has not been given. 


—~ co 


\) If a serial number or a 
‘X position number is given, 
enter “ser. (no.)” or “PBX Pos. 
..)” to the right in the “Spec. 
t.” space. 


— — 
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with North’s New Telephone Carrier-—— 





Central Office Terminal Subscriber Terminal 
... Gives you there advantages 


Provide service for waiting-list customers adjacent to lines 
now filled to capacity. 


Reach potential customers beyond the end of present lines, 
without the cost of new construction to that point. 


Provide private, two-party or four-party lines not now avail- 
able, with resulting improvement in rate earnings. 


Free physical circuits for paystations or other special reve- 
nue telephone service now blocked by lack of capacity. 


Meet demands for special temporary service, such as re- 
sorts, construction camps, etc., where carrier can be moved 
to meet changing requirements. 


Offer improved service to customers now on overcrowded 
lines. 


Gm FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


explained and 


illustrated 


Soy «WRITE FOR BULLETIN C-541 









BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 
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daga company is still operating with 
about 50 subscribers, but will be ab- 
sorbed by the Grand Valley system. 


Officials of the new company said 
that facilities of the former mutual 
non-profit associations had been per- 
mitted to deteriorate until the quality 
of service was of little, if any use. 


The Grand Valley company already 
has 350 subscribers signed. 


The company is authorized to capi- 
talize up to $250,000. Cost of the pres- 
ent facilities is estimated at $105,000 of 
which $30,000 has been raised through 
the sale of common stock. 


Officers and directors of the company 
are: 


G. Vernon Richmond of Tomkins, 
president; Gale McMichael of Onon- 
daga, vice president; Ward Lentz of 
Onondaga, secretary; Milton Green of 
Tomkins, treasurer; and Hubert A. 
Duke and Robert Noble, both of Onon- 
daga, and Merlin Smith of Tomkins, 
directors. 


Automatic Telephone System 
Aids Michigan Firemen 
Mattawan, Mich., firemen contend it 


takes more than shiny apparatus and 
streamlined stations to make rural fire- 





fighting units effective these days. The 
officers and men of the Mattawan Fire 
Department report that installation of 
the new automatic office recently by 
the Union Telephone Co., Owosso, in 
that village is as valuable in cutting 
fire losses as a new pumper. 


Chief Gale Johnson said his depart- 
ment will now be 50 per cent more 
effective in answering calls. An emer- 
gency call to the department now rings 
four telephones simultaneously. Loca- 
tion of the fire or emergency is re- 
ceived by the first fireman to answer 
one of the telephones. That person 
then dials a second number on his 
private telephone and this trips the 
siren located at the fire station. 


The siren blasts alert the village 
volunteers and they report to the sta- 
tion. 


Reports state that the new automatic 
telephone system now in operation in 
Mattawan sighs of relief 
from the local firemen and citizens. 


has drawn 


lowa Independent Purchases 
Rural Company, Seeks Others 


Swea City (Iowa) Rural Telephone 
Co. has been sold to the Central Iowa 
Telephone Co., Cedar Rapids, it was 
reported on Nov. 26. . 


TAKE A BIG step TowARD SAFETY 


WITH DUO-SAFETY LADDERS 









growth hickory, 


Safety’s famous Safety Shoes. 


ladders. 


upon receipt of order! 


delay the Duo-Safety way! 





— 


.-e CUSTOM DESIGNED FOR TELEPHONE 
MAINTENANCE WORK! 


Here's one fine example of the many Duo-Safety lad- 
ders ideal for telephone maintenance work. 


Type D — a truly great extension ladder built in strict 
accordance with safety regulations. 
reinforced with steel rods and 
equipped with special automatic .locks and Duo- 
Made with either 
straight or parallel side rails, Type D is available in 
one, two or three sections — in a large variety of 
sizes. Write for free catalog on all Duo-Safety 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES! 


Duo-Safety ladders will be shipped immediately 
A planned stock-piling 
program assures really fast action — there's no 


For Information, Contact Your Supply House, or 


DUO-SAFETY LADDER CORP. 
809 Ninth Street ¢ Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Rungs are second 
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Stockholders of the company ar-ree 
to sell to make way for the new :uto. 
matic system Central Iowa is instza'ling 
in Swea City. The rural company 
operates 205 telephones over 20 ines, 

It is expected that the rural sub. 
scribers will have dial service by next 
July or August, reports W. R. Classen, 
manager of the Central Iowa company, 

The company also is seeking to buy 
six other Independent rural lines 

The Swea City Rural Telephone Co, 
was incorporated in 1927. Present of.- 
ficers are Ervin Bathe, president, and 
Ceil Thoreson, secretary. 


EK. B. Samp Elected to Board 
Of La Crosse (Wis.) Company 

Judson Large, president of the La 
Crosse (Wis.) Telephone Corp., re- 
cently announced that E. B. Samp has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the company, effective immediately, 





E. B. SAMP 


Mr. Samp will also continue as vice 
president and division manager of the 
company, with headquarters at La 
Crosse. 

Mr. Samp is also vice president and 
division manager of Middle _ States 
Telephone Co. of Illinois, an affiliated 
company. Likewise he is division man- 
ager of Central Telephone Co.’s prop- 
erties in Iowa, Minnesota and North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Samp is a director and 
president of Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association. 


past 


The Constructive Way 


“We need less psychological tinker 
ing which takes ourselves apa and 
more sound philosophy which serves 


pull ourselves together.” — RALri W. 
STOCKMAN, minister, Christ Church, 
New York. N. Y. 
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{Automatic Electric to Build 
16-Million-Dollar Factory 


g# A new, multi-million-dollar factory, 
YEyesearch laboratory and general office 
S.Bctructure will be erected by Automatic 
h- EElectric Co. on the 170-acre site of the 
¢t former Westward-Ho golf course lo- 
n, cated about 15 miles from downtown 
y,§Chicago in Northlake, Ill. L. H. War- 
ner, Automatic Electric president, 
" Enade the announcement. 

The new facility is expected to cost 
f. gin excess of 16 million dollars and be 
completed by late 1957, Mr. Warner 
stated. ’ 

The over-all structure will contain 
d approximately 1.3 million square feet 
r 29 acres of floor space. It is de- 
Y Jsigned for the utmost efficiency in man- 
a Qufacturing with adequate provision for 
e- any necessary future expansion. 

as § Facilities devoted to factory opera- 












































tions will be on one floor, with a Above: Artist’s drawing of new 16-mil- 
y, |'straight line” production flow from  lion-dollar factory research laboratories : 
~ the receipt of supplies and raw mate- and office facilities to be constructed j —~ ~ 
ials to the shipment of the finished by Automatic Electric Co. in Northlake, T. e 
wedact. Ill. At right: Entrance to general, ad- 
A railroad siding and truck docks a, Se and sales of- 
ae é : ; fices, and research and development 
for incoming materials will be located Ee eT “ Te 
at the yrorth end of the building, and ¥ 
s and storing departments “ K , if 
il ve lk. is area. The machining de- . sii oe 
partments will be located in the next a — a 











adjacent area, then the stock rooms 
















_ RARE GAS RELAY 
|| KILLS INTERFERENCE! jifteee 





OVER '/4 MILLION IN USE! 
| Party Line Transmission 
and Ringing Improved with 
| . Vincent Rare Gas Relay RTC-2 
eA HERE ARE THE FEATURES: 
le 1. Ends all objectionable r .- 
2. Prohibits false ringing. 
nd A 3. Easily installed in all types of 
i equipment. 
red 4. Lightning protection. 
— 5: Non-mechanical, no 
maintenance. 
p- 
; 6. May be used with harmonic THE THEORY OF OPERATION — 
or coded bells Since the resistance of the relay is infinity below 60 
: : volts, (The relay's normal breakd it ) the li 
ast 7. Br ’ve used on magneto remains normally free from x i aa Snabes 
yne ery 


voltages of over 60 volts ionizes the rare inert gases, 


lines. and therefore is transmitted without difficulty. 


ae 


Yr’ 
$362 Sj 
Lach — “LIST PRICE FREE: TECHNICAL BULLETIN, WRITE laseaapihineni 
map ne _BRACH MANUFACTURING CORPORATION. _ ay 


; to : oS Div. of General Bronze Corp. 
W. SINCE 1906 — 200 CENTRAL AVENUE, NEWARK 3, NEW JERSEY 
rch, oe 


_HUmboldt 2-1 300 
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EXTRA Holding Power 
QUICKLY Installed 
TOUGH For long life 





EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 


For new construction and maintenance 
— Everstick Anchors speed up work and 
provide dependable anchorage on all 
types of jobs. Made of resiliant, rust 
resistant malleable iron. The toughest 
anchors made. Write for bulletin. 





Light in weight and 
clean. PENTAchloro- 
phenol treated in 
our modern plant 
for protection 
against decay, 
moisture and in- 
sect damage. 


TWO strategically 
located yards: 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


R. G. HALEY & CO., Inc. 


Spitzer Bldg. Toledo 4, Ohio 





for temporary storage of manufac- 
tured parts and components, followed 
by the assembly line departments, and 
finally the packaging and shipping de- 
partments. At this end of the building 
will be another railroad siding and 
truck docks for the transportation of 
outgoing products. 

Research and development labora- 
tories, and the general, administrative, 
engineering and offices will be 
housed in an ultra-modern, air condi- 
tioned, two-story building in the front 
portion of the plant facing east, and 
will 300,000 square 
feet, or about seven acres of floor space. 


sales 


consist of some 

Parking 
3,000 cars will be 

When the plant is completed, 
the company will be able to consolidate 
into one facility all its Chicago opera- 
tions which are now housed in 14 dif- 
ferent buildings on the near west side 
of the city, in the vicinity of 1033 W. 
Van Buren St. 


areas for approximately 
provided. 


new 


Automatic Electric began operations 
over 63 years ago in Chicago, when Al- 
mon Brown Strowger, inventor of the 
dial telephone, and Joseph Harris, a 
Chicago salesman, formed a company 
to manufacture telephone equipment. 
The first automatic system, using push 
buttons instead of dials was installed 
at La Porte, Ind., in 1892, followed by 
the first telephones with dials at Al- 
bion, N. Y., in 1896. The Bell System 
began converting to dial in 1919 with 
equipment developed and manufactured 
by Automatic Electric. 

Affiliate companies of Automatic 
Electric are at Brockville, Ontario, 
Canada; Antwerp, Belgium; and Milan, 
Italy. “Sales and service offices are lo- 


| cated in principal cities in the United 


States and foreign countries. 
Approximately 6,000 are employed at 
the Chicago factory and offices. 


Lenkurt to Provide 
DEW Circuits 

Lenkurt Electric Co. carrier equip- 
ment has been selected to provide com- 
munications circuits for the Distant 
Early Warning (DEW) line now being 
constructed in northern Canada to help 
guard this continent against surprise 
air attack, the company announced on 
Nov. 29. 

Lenkurt also is providing the carrier 
equipment for the Texas Tower, a 
“radar island’? nearing completion out 
in the Atlantic Ocean, 110 miles east 
of Cape Cod. 

Type 45BX is the radio carrier sys- 
tem being used for both the DEW 
line and Texas Tower projects, ac- 
cording to the announcement by Len- 
kurt Electric Co: at San Carlos, Cal. 
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Technicians at the Lenkurt Electric Co, 
plant in San Carlos, Cal., make a final 
check of radio channelizing equipment 
that will provide voice circuits linking 


This 1 


first Oo 


the first Texas Tower in the Atlantic Jing st 
with the U. S. mainland. The two ear. §ijpent: 
rier terminals shown will provide 72 By); 
channels on a single microwave system. 
Tm. , ‘trol 
This carrier was developed specif- ).B 
ically for microwave telephony by§ - 
: ; Dav 
Lenkurt last year as one of the systems 
. . - ° . wer 
in its 45-class carrier family. Mor 
ell 2 
strom 
Gener 


NATCO |, 
CLAY CONDUIT 


Costs less in 
the long run 
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QUALITY 
CLAY PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1889 










The proved and 
mana 


Balis 
tired 


standard protection 


for Underground Telephone Cables. 


Highest quality and full line of shapes: Bo 
Wide 

Ing | 

NATCO CORPORATION in th 
formerly National Fireproofing Corp é phon 

327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. a, 


TELEPHONY § DEC 













than 30 microwave installations em- 
ploying this type of channelizing equip- 
ment already are in use by Independent 
and Bell System telephone companies. 

Originally designed to carry a rela- 
tively small number of circuits, Type 
BX was redesigned early this year 
9 that it now will accommodate from 
{2 to as many as 360 voice channels on 
a wide-band microwave system. 

Lenkurt revealed that it will begin 
making 45BX shipments in the near 
future for the DEW line radar network 
being constructed in the frozen country 
north of the Arctic Circle. 

This string of radar stations will ex- 
tnd from Alaska in the west to Green- 
land in the east. They are designed to 
fash the earliest possible warning of 









enemy bombers to Canadian and U.S. 
‘ities and to alert interceptor forces. 
Lenkurt already has shipped the car- 
ier for the Texas Tower installation. 
nt @lhis Texas Tower is envisioned as the 
ng First of a series of offshore radar warn- 
tic Bing stations to be built on the con- 
ur- Btinental shelf from Nova Scotia to the 
Virginia Capes. 





m. 
‘romberg-Carlson Names 
m : 
. ). Balis, Others to New Posts 
) 
me David Balis has been appointed man- 


ager of telephone customer service as 
vell as the installation. department of 
Sttomberg-Carlson Co., a division of 
General Dynamics Corp., according to 
T.C. Thompson, general telephone sales 





DAVID BALIS 


Manaver. In his new capacity Mr. 
Balis succeeds R. H. Barger, who re- 
tired on Oct. 1, 1955. 

Bo: 1 in Singapore, Mr. Balis has had 
Wide -xperience in telephone work dat- 
ing b:ck to 1931 when he participated 
NM th: installation of seven dial tele- 
Phon. exchanges in China. In 1939 he 
left S ianghai to become an instructor 
MN dis! telephony in Manila for the 


NYBDECE MBER 24, 1955 








sp ELECTRIC 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


ORIGINATORS OF THE DIAL TELEPHONE 


7 


means—protective equipment 


@ built to last 

e trouble free 

e positively dependable 
e@ low on maintenance 


EATURING THE “DOLLAR-SAVER’’ DISCHARGE 8B 


Type 35 Protected Cable Terminal: Extra-strong, cast 
base and frame and heavily galvanized sheet-steel hood 
can take tremendous punishment. Two 3-ampere fuses 


and two .0055”-gap discharge blocks per pair. 


Cat. No No. Pairs 6 ft. 24-ga. Stub Shipping Wt 
SA-38 1 No 2! ibs 
SA-39 it Yes 24 Ibs 
SA-40 16 No 25 Ibs. 
SA-41 16 Yes 28 Ibs 
SA-42 26 No 32 Ibs 
SA-43 26 Yes 36 Ibs 


Type 40 Protected Cable Terminal: Heavy, reversible 
cover allows cable to enter from top or bottom. Terminal 
protects 7 pairs—same fuses and blocks as above. Order 
SA-34 (no stub: ship. wt., 20 lbs.) or SA-35 (with 6 ft. 


24-ga. stub: ship. wt., 24 Ibs.). 


7 ype 16 Substation Arrester: Two .004' gap discharge 
blocks mounted on sturdy porcelain base. Order SA-57. 
Ship. wt., 1 Ib. 


Type 20 Substation Protector: Heavy-gauge metal base 
plate and welded, galvanized cover stand rough handling, 
toughest weather. Order SB-91 (with cover; ship. wt., 
134 lbs.), or SB-88 (no cover; ship. wt., 134 lbs.). Both 


have 7-ampere fuses and .004”-gap discharge blocks. 


Address: Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 7. Or Call HAymarket 1-4300. 














American Appraisals of 
reproduction cost 
may affect rates 


An American Appraisal report of the 
cost of reproduction provides con- 
vincing evidence in the preparation 
of an appeal for adjusting rates to 
provide a more equitable return. 


The 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company 


leader in property valuation 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 



































He the Pnchune 
Sale and Financing of 
Independent 
Telephone Companies 


111 West Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
RAndolph 6-3688 











WASHINGTON NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 


Philippine Long Distance Telephone 
Co. Rescued by American troops in 
1945 following Japanese internment, 
Mr. Balis joined the U. S. Signal Corps 
in San Francisco, and went to Strom- 
berg-Carlson as an installer in Jan- 
uary, 1946. 


Other recent appointments and 
transfers in Stromberg-Carlson’s tele- 
phone division, as announced by Mr. 
Thompson, include: 

Rex W. Atkinson, chief installer; 
George H. Christiansen, assistant chief 
installer; Edward T. Ferguson, for- 
merly chief installer, now sales engi- 
neer in the San Francisco area; Morris 
L. Hansen, sales engineer, transferred 
from San Francisco to Atlanta; Ken- 


| neth J. Kelley, sales engineer, Kansas 


City; Coit V. Henley, sales engineer, 
| Rochester; and Edward C. Flint, na- 


tional sales engineering department. 


fiv ye rT ; 
Five new service engineers have been 


| named also, working out of the follow- 
ing branch offices: Herman W. Selle, 


Rochester; Earl Alexander, Atlanta; 
Eugene Sullivan, San Francisco; E. L. 
Gear, Chicago; and James D. Young, 
Kansas City. 


| March of Progress 





“One out of three of our employes 


| 70,000 out of 210,000—are employed to- 


day on products that did not exist 15 
years ago.”—RALPH J. CORDINER, pres- 


| ident, General Electric Co. 








CABANISS-POGUE COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Appraisals—Cost and Rate Studies 
Financial Assistance 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











CARL C. CRANE, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
2702 Monroe Street, Madison 5, Wis. 
Telephone CEDAR 3-4210 











CYRUS G. HILL 
ENGINEERS 


PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL 
VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL COST 
134 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3 











SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Plant, Traffic and Commercial 


Engineering 
120 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. Tel.: FRanklin 2-5924 
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INSPECTION SERVICE 


Of poles, crossarms, and preservative treat. 
ments. oy of wood iting. nse 
Consulting ecification wr — In: pee 
tors stationed Goendhat U.S 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION co, 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
ESTABLISHED 1921—MEMBER A.C.I.1. 


06 


Sept 











ROBERT E. FOLEY 
CONSTRUCTION CORP. 
DESIGN—SURVEY S—APPRAISALS—Construe- 
tion and Maintenance of Overhead and Under. 
ground Telephone Plant. Complete supply of 
poles available for emergency requirements, 
48 GRISWOLD STREET 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. TEL. 2-7215 


age 
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Builders of Outside Telephone Plants | 
MORTON CONTRACTING CO. 


UNIT OR HOURLY RATES 
BOX 11 @ 6-6296 e PEKIN, ILL. 








TUDOR AND YAGER, INC.F 
Telephone Construction 


TIPTON, INDIANA 
PHONE 125 











MALE | 


LONSTRULTION £0. | 


ENGINEERING © CONSTRUCTION © MAINTENANCE 


TOPEKA, KANSAS PHONE 4-2621 











Construction Crews Station Installesg™ 
Central Office Installations 
Cable Splicers © Complete Engineering” 


HENKELS & McCOY 
6100 North 20th Street Philadelphia, P 
Now Operating in 22 States 
OFFICES LOCATED AT 
ELKHART, IND. 

ERIE, PA. PEKIN, ILL. 
NORWALK, OHIO PADUCAH, KY. 
LANSING, MICH. SUMTER, S. C 

PERFORMANCE Has Built 


Our Business 















HARRIS-McBURNEY CO. 


PUBLIC UTILITY CONSTRUCTION a 





A complete construction service for the 
telephone industry 


Construction Crews Engineering 
Station Installers Appraisals -& Repor' 
Cable Splicers C. O. Installation 


Underground Duct Systems 
Telephone 4-6126 
P. O. Box 267 Jackson, Michiger 
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